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AGRICULTURAL LABOR. 


The trade status under the federal 
social security act would be clarified if 
other state laws contained the same 
provision as that of Alabama. It reads: 
“The exception ‘agricultural labor’ ex- 
tends to and includes services per- 
formed in the cultivation of nurseries 
in the same manner and subject to the 
same conditions as are set out under 
the definition of ‘agricultural labor’.” 
Somewhat similar is the Massachusetts 
law on unemployment insurance, 
which states: “Agricultural labor in- 
cludes such services as those performed 
in connection with the cultivation and 
raising of flower plants, shrubs and 
trees, etc.” 

Most of the states which have un 
employment insurance laws carry an 
exemption of agricultural labor—the 
exceptions being Washington and the 
District of Columbia—but the inclu- 
sion of nursery labor under the agricul- 
tural heading is not definite in many 
cases and may be subject to contrary 
interpretation. So it would be advan 
tageous if a specific statement might 
be included in such laws, similar to 
that of Alabama. 


NEED MORE FRUIT TREES. 


In spite of the planting spurt in 
the past two years, this country 
needs at least thirty million addi- 
tional fruit trees, according to an es 
timate of the American Fruit Grower 
from figures in the 5-year report of 
the United States census of agricul- 
ture recently issued. According to 
its statement, several million bearing 
trees have been killed by the recent 
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cold winters, and there has been a 
great decline in the number of 
young, nonbearing trees in the past 
two decades. The result will be a 
deficit in the production of apples, 
peaches, pears and plums_ unless 
heavy plantings are made of trees to 
restore fruit production in the 
United States to something like for- 
mer figures. It looks as though nurs 
erymen will have a market for all the 
fruit trees they can offer at reason 
able prices for some time to come. 


THE CREDIT EVIL. 

One of the changes wrought by 
the depression has been in the credit 
terms of nurserymen. The need for 
cash in days of declining business 
was influential. 

But long terms are by no means a 
thing of the past. Perhaps that is 
because some nurserymen did not 
notice the change elsewhere, or 
thought they must cling to the habits 
of the past. 

Comments on the matter are in 
teresting as they were given by Ro- 
land G. Gamwell, of Eddie & Gam- 
well, Inc., Bellingham, Wash., as the 
report of vice-president for Wash- 
ington, at the recent convention of 
the Pacific Coast Association of 
Nurserymen. Some excerpts from 
his report touching this topic follow: 

The really important cry is for correc: 
tion of the credit evil. Long credit by 
nurserymen to dealers seems to be a bad 
practice and requires some coOperative 
effort to eradicate. Its only defense is 
that it is a custom of the business; “every- 
body's doing it; therefore it is an evil 
that must be endured. 

But is it? Must a nurseryman have 
capital enough not only to maintain his 
own business, but to supply capital for 
his customers as well? 

Must he spend one to five years pro- 
ducing his merchandise and then sell it 
with bills dated weeks or months ahead? 
Ahead to June, or some other far distant 
month? Certainly the nurseryman does 
not get any such time to pay for the 
things he buys or, if he does, he has to 
pay interest and make the transaction a 
banking one, and not a nurseryman’s mat- 
ter 

I am aware that some nurserymen in 
other sections than Washington have 
brought more modern selling conditions 
into their business, and I am reflecting 
only conditions in my own state. Per- 
haps the evil exists only where the victim 
does not know what is going on else- 
where. It is certainly encouraging to get 
quotations on nursery stock, as some of us 
are doing, in which a price is made for 
spot cash, a higher one for thirty days 
and a still higher one when any “June 


billing” is desired 





RAIN CHANGES PICTURE. 


The heavy rains that came with 
early autumn brought an_ increased 
demand for nursery stock, while 
they interfered with its digging 
The orders deterred by the summer 
drought and heat have since beep 
coming with a rush that assures the 
best autumn season for several years 
and in all likelihood a still better 
spring. 

The only abundant stock is that ip 
large sizes. Shortages are apparent in 
many kinds of lining-out material, 
No longer is it a buyers’ market. The 
nurseryman who has suitable stock 
can move it if he lets buyers know 
about it. 


ROBINIA PSEUDACACIA, 


There is nothing particularly new 
or unusual about the black locust, 
Robinia Pseudacacia, but with 
C. C. C. boys and soil conservation 
workers using this plant in grea 
numbers on various reforestation and 
soil-erosion control projects, the pub 
lic may become interested in this 
valuable American tree. It is wel 
adapted to these uses, for the fibrous, 
spreading root system holds soil well, 
and the plant thrives even in dy 
locations and on poor or sandy sail 
Too, this locust transplants easily 
and grows rapidly while young even 
under extremely adverse conditions 

To these admirable qualifications 
add refined, attractive foliage and 
showy, fragrant flowers and you 
have about everything one could ask 
for in a tree for city planting. Why, 
then, is it not used more freely? For 
one thing, it is susceptible to borers 
which often cause it to be short 
lived. -Also, the branches are prickly 
and inclined to be brittle, tending t 
break during storms, and when used 
as a lawn specimen, the common lo 
cust, another name frequently used, 
sometimes suckers badly. However, 
when its heavy, delicious fragrance 
permeates the atmosphere of a quit 
early summer evening, one quickly 
forgets these drawbacks. 

The flowers appear in chains 
(racemes) from four to eight inches 
long and look creamy yellow até 
little distance, though they are really 
(Concluded on page 8.) 
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Autumn Attractions 


Late Blooms, Bright Fruits or Brilliant Foliage Commend These 
Shrubs in Fall—By Charles F. Doney, of Brooklyn Botanic Garden 


Perhaps nine out of every ten of 
our ‘ornamental shrubs bloom in 
June or earlier, and for this reason 
those that bloom later, especially in 
September or October, are of par- 
ticular value. 

One of the charming is 
Abelia grandiflora. Usually the 
slender, arching branches grow about 
three feet high. The somewhat tubu- 
lar flowers are white tinged with 
pink. They begin to open in late 
June or early July and continue un- 
til frost, and are well set off by the 
small, glossy, dark green leaves. To 
the south, abelia is evergreen, but 
in the north the leaves usually fall; 
in fact, the plants are sometimes 
killed to the ground in severe win- 
ters. A protected situation is advis- 
able in New York and northward. 

Gordonia alatamaha is really a 
small tree, but it is of such beauty 
that it must be mentioned. The pure 
white flowers open in September and 
continue till frost. About three 
inches across, slightly cup-shaped 
and fragrant, they have a conspicu- 
ous cluster of golden yellow stamens 
in the center. The long, narrow 
leaves are handsome and turn scarlet 
before dropping. Gordonia was first 
discovered by John Bartram, an 
arly American collector, in the late 
eighteenth century in south Georgia. 
Ithas not been found growing wild 
since, and most of the plants now in 
cultivation are descendants of the 
tee that Bartram grew in his garden 
in Philadelphia. In sheltered posi- 
tions gordonia is hardy as far north 
% Boston. It prefers a moist, well 
drained soil. 

Clerodendron 


most 


the 


trichotomum, 


glorybower, is a rather lush-growing 
shrub, best suited to borders or lawn 
areas where it will have plenty of 
room to grow and spread. The fra- 
grant, white about an 
inch across and borne in large clus- 
ters. When in full bloom, the plants 
resemble immense bouquets. When 
the fruit is ripe, it is bright blue, 
about the size of a pea, and is sur- 
rounded by the red, star-shaped 
calyx, making an interesting and at- 
tractive combination. Clerodendron 
is hardy around New York. Occa- 
sionally it is frozen back, but since 
it is a vigorous grower and blooms 
on the current year’s wood, this se- 
vere pruning is to its advantage. It 
prefers a sunny situation and rather 
loamy soil. 


flowers are 


The bush clovers, or lespedezas, 
give a wealth of bloom in the fall. 
They are slender-branched shrubs, 
perhaps best used as herbaceous 
plants and cut to the ground in the 
spring. Treated in this way, they 
form dense masses about five feet 
high and broad. They are covered 
with a multitude of small, purple or 
dull red, pea-shaped flowers. L. bi- 
color is a much better plant than L. 
formosa, having a more rounded out- 
line and brighter green leaves, but 
blooms several days later. Both spe- 
cies are easily grown in ordinary soil 
and an open position. They make 
good lawn specimens and are fine for 
an informal boundary or hedge. 

One of the most handsome and 
most graceful climbers is the fleece- 
vine, Polygonum Aubertii. In late 
summer and early fall the small 
white flowers, which take on a pink- 
ish tinge as they age, are produced 


in great abundance, sometimes com- 
pletely covering the plant. It is neat 
and slender-stemmed, but capable of 
making quite rapid growth. Few 
shrubs make so good a showing in 
so short a time. When given a 
branched cedar pole for support, it 
soon piles upon itself and forms a 
It is splendid 
to plant at the base of an old or 
thin tree, for it will soon climb to 
the top and decorate the branches 
with masses of flowers. It is per- 
fectly hardy and thrives in ordinary 
soil, though it prefers loam and full 
exposure. 


large, informal mass. 


Unique in the color of their fruits 
are the callicarpas. In midsummer 
the pale pink flowers appear and are 
of no great ornamental value, but 
they are followed by abundant clus- 
ters of small berries ripening in Oc- 
tober to a delightful pale violet, a 
color not found in the fruit of any 
other tree or shrub in this climate. 
The leaves turn yellow before fall- 
ing and make a pleasant color com- 
bination with the fruit. Although 
the callicarpas are somewhat tender, 
they flower and fruit on shoots of 
the current season, so that the cut- 
ting back by frost does more good 
than harm. Of the several species, 
Giraldiana and japonica are two of 
the best. They are of easy cultiva- 
tion and thrive in average soil in a 
sunny and sheltered position. 

Among the American hawthorns 
are many species of special value for 
the beauty of their abundant flowers 
and brightly colored fruits. One out- 
standing species is the Washington 
thorn, Crategus phxenopyrum, a 
sturdy shrub usually becoming in 
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time a small tree with rather upright 
branches. The lustrous leaves turn 
scarlet in October, and combined 
with the abundant clusters of shin- 
ing scarlet fruit which remain on the 
branches until spring, the leaf color- 
ation makes this thorn outstanding. 
The hawthorns are tough, hardy and 
of easiest cultivation, seeming to pre- 
fer a loamy soil. They make excel- 
lent lawn specimens and large, in- 
formal hedges. 

Cotoneasters are Old World shrubs 
closely related to the hawthorns. The 
species are many and varied; some lie 
flat on the ground, rooting as they 
go, while others resemble small trees 
and attain a height of fifteen feet or 
more. Most species, however, grow 
about six feet high. Generally, the 
flowers are small and not conspicu- 
ous, though one or two species are 
quite handsome in bloom. The fruit 
is black or red and in some species 
remains on the bush with little 
change of color well into the win- 
ter. Of the low and spreading forms, 
Cotoneaster adpressa and C. hori- 
zontalis are quite worth-while, hav- 
ing dark green leaves and bright red 
berries; both can be used in rock 
gardens. 

In the medium-size group, Cotone- 
aster divaricata and C. Dielsiana are 
outstanding. They both grow about 
six feet high, are of graceful outline 
and bear quantities of bright red or 
scarlet fruits. Perhaps they are best 
used as lawn specimens. Most cotone- 
asters are perfectly hardy and are 
easily grown in loamy, well drained 
soil. 

Among the viburnums are several 
examples of the so-called double duty 
shrubs; that is, shrubs that are showy 
in the spring because of their flow- 
ers and which are attractive again 
in autumn because of their brightly 
colored fruits or brilliant foliage. 

One of the best species is Vibur- 
num dilatatum, from Japan. It is a 
compact and shapely shrub, with 
dark green, hairy leaves. In the 
spring its many broad, flat clusters of 
white flowers attract attention, and 
from September until snowfall the 
upright clusters of bright red, shin- 
ing fruits make the shrubs objects of 
great beauty. 

Viburnum Wrightii is another 
splendid species. It resembles V. di- 
latatum, but is of looser and more 
open habit, blooms about two weeks 
earlier, and has larger and brighter 


red fruit. The two species seem con- 
fused in nurseries and V. dilatatum, 
which has decidedly hairy leaves, is 
often substituted for V. Wrightii, 
which has smooth or only slightly 
hairy leaves. 

Viburnum theiferum, a handsome, 
Chinese species, grows ten or twelve 
feet tall and is of narrow, vase- 
shaped habit. The dark green 
leaves are rather thick. Drooping 
clusters of oval, scarlet berries deco- 
rate the shrub in September. Un- 
fortunately, these berries are con- 
sidered a great delicacy by the star- 
lings, so that the fruit disappears al- 
most as soon as it is ripe. 

Viburnums have all the qualities 
of good ornamental shrubs—they are 
of good habit, free-flowering, and 
bear abundant and handsome fruit. 
Generally they are of easy cultiva- 
tion. They do not seem particular 
about soil, but certainly a deep loam 
is to their advantage. 

Malus Sargentii, the only apple 
that is shrubby in habit, is perfectly 
hardy and grows only about six feet 
high. The stiff branches spread hori- 
zontally and are covered with white 
flowers in the spring. In September 
the small but abundant and decora- 
tive fruits ripen to dark red. These, 
too, appeal to the robins and star- 
lings. 





STOCK REPLACEMENT PLAN. 


One of the chief problems among re- 
tail nurserymen today is the matter of 
replacements. It is necessary both to 
satisfy the customer and collect the 
money due for the stock. Many nurs- 
eries, directly and through salesmen, 
promise free replacement in their 
efforts to get business. This practice 
develops a general idea among buyers 
that stock will be replaced without 
charge if it fails to grow, even though 
the purchase contract read that replace- 
ments would be made on a percentage 
basis. Such a situation invites negli- 
gence in the care of the stock on the 
part of the customer, in many cases, 
as well as unfairness in adjustments. 

In this connection, a plan developed 
by W. T. Christianson, of the Chris- 
tianson Landscape Service, Fargo, 
N. D., appears to have considerable 
merit. The chief feature in Mr. Chris- 
tianson’s system is a form, made in du- 
plicate, called a requisition for replace- 
ments. All demands for replacement 
must be made on this blank by the cus- 
tomer, in accordance with the replace- 
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ment terms printed on the original cop. 
tract order. These terms are as fol 
lows: 

Contract Terms. 


“All stock properly planted and 
cared for and purchased at retail prices 
that dies prior to October 1 after plant. 
ing will be replaced once at one-half 
the original retail purchase price listed 
in this contract. (Stock purchased 
wholesale or semiwholesale will not be 
replaced.) Replacements must be paid 
for in advance and reported before 
October 1. (This charge is to cover 
costs of digging, packing and shipping 
prepaid to customer.) The Christian. 
son Landscape Service will in no case 
plant replacements. Customers should 
not expect evergreens to be replaced at 
one-half price basis that have been 
burned or otherwise injured by dogs.” 

The foregoing terms are repeated 
almost completely on the requisition 
blank. In addition there is a statement 
to the following effect: “This policy 
of replacing plants is a most liberal 
one. Everyone knows that the trans 
planting of nursery stock is attended 
with some risk over which we have no 
control after the plants have left ou: 
hands, such as unfavorable weather, 
insects, etc. Our agents are authorized, 
and our purchase contract reads, to 
make replacement only upon this 
basis.” 

Replacement at the proper time for 
planting is called for in the requisition, 
which also provides space for shipping 
data, for enumerating the stock that 
failed to grow and for showing the 
original purchase price of each item. 


Customer’s Decision. 


This plan, Mr. Christianson points 
out in offering it for the consideration 
of other nurserymen, brings squarely 
to the attention of the customer the 
fact that the seller is living up to his 
contract. If the buyer wants replace 
ments, he must make the decision and 
pay for the stock prior to October ! 
This eliminates unnecessary bookkeep 
ing on outstanding accounts for re 
placements. 

If the matter of replacements could 
be standardized among all nurserymen, 
it would prevent confusion, and the 
public would soon be educated as ® 
just how nursery stock is replaced, Mr. 
Christianson adds. In his own ca&, 
he states, he has been pleasantly sur 
prised at the way customers have ® 
sponded to and complied with the sys 
tem that has been described. 
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Induce Immunity to Chestnut Blight 


Restoration of Native Chestnut Tree Requires Treatment Akin to Medical 
Protection of Human Beings Against Disease — By Dr. G. A. Zimmerman 


Ten years ago, when I first discussed 
induced immunity to chestnut blight, 
| was considerably criticized when I 
made the statement: “Strictly speak- 
ing, there is no such thing as natural 
immunity. It is all acquired.” I still 
feel that way, and from my point of 
reasoning, I can see it in no other light. 
In fact, it seems to me that if anyone 
takes any other stand, he is actually 
working for something that he does 
not believe can happen and is defeated 
before he begins. After ten more years 
in immunizing human beings and in 
plant work, I am unable to see, for 
example, how in the very beginning 
the ancestors of the black race should 
have any natural immunity against 
malaria. They simply lived in malarial 
countries and from constant attacks 
through millions of years the cells were 
compelled slowly but surely to build 
an enzyme to defend them. Or, who 
could believe that the ancestors of the 
plants Nux vomica, belladonna, hyo- 
cyamus, water hemlock or even to- 
bacco contained the virulent poisons 
they do today? No, they were ac- 
quired through cellular effort for de- 
fensive purposes against enemies. It 
further seems to me that if anyone ex- 
pects to make any progress in build- 
ing up an immunity in plants or ani- 
mals he will be compelled to look at 
the whole affair in the same light. 

The idea that a plant would not 
absorb material into its system has been 
demonstrated so frequently to be in 
error that it needs no further comment 


here. 
Building Resistance. 


When an antegen, infection or toxin 
isintroduced into any living cells, plant 
or animal, the cells will either be killed 
therefrom or they will build up an 
enzyme which will destroy the invader, 
or at least render it inert. The cells 
that are actually attacked are compelled 
to put up the greatest defense; for ex- 
ample, in plants if the leaves are at- 
tacked, the leaf must put up the great- 
est resistance; in the chestnut blight, 
the cambium. 

I need to mention here another con- 
dition which arises in animal and plant 
cells alike. In human diseases we call it 
anaphylaxis, cell sensitization, allergy, 





In his years of experimentation 
with chestnut trees to induce immu- 
nity against the fatal blight disease, 
Dr. G. A. Zimmerman has applied 
the scientific knowledge acquired in 
medical practice at Harrisburg, Pa. 
Again addressing the Northern Nut 
Growers’ Association recently at 
Geneva, N. Y., he pointed the pos- 
sible way to the restoration of this 
handsome tree to its one-time size 
and vigor. 











ctc. It is a condition of cellular irri- 
tation which results during the process 
of immunity and, for a while imme- 
diately after ingestion of an antegen or 
other foreign material of like character, 
renders them somewhat more vulner- 
able—in animal cells sometimes quite 
dangerously so and I suspect equally 
so in plants. The remedy is to make 
injections farther apart, giving time 
for cellular irritation to subside. 


Nature Takes Centuries. 


In my work it has been found neces- 
sary to formulate some kind of stand- 
ard by which to measure the results. 
This is a difficult task at best, and only 
comparative at that. The best method 
I have found seems to be by compari- 
son with Japanese and Chinese chest- 
nuts. Chinese chestnuts, due to their 
finer quality, and a reasonable degree 
of immunity, have been generally rec- 
ommended for planting. The degree 
of immunity they possess has been 
gradually built up by cellular activity 
resulting from endothic irritation. The 
time required for this work is any- 
body’s speculation. The Chinese 
chestnut was undoubtedly a large tree 
before its attack by the blight. The 
constant basic sprouting and early 
bearing indicate that it went through 
the shrub stage from constantly dying 
back and again gained the stage of be- 
ing a fairly large specimen. The prog- 
ress made by the American chestnut 
during the thirty-odd years since it was 
first attacked would tend to indicate 
a guess of 5,000 years would be rea- 
sonably conservative for a time since 
the first Chinese chestnut trees be- 
came blighted. Still other evidence 
may be found in the fact that the col- 
ored man’s defense against malaria is 
not so far different from that of the 


Chinese chestnut against blight, and I 
doubt whether anyone would even 
question that the black man_lived in 
malarial surroundings for 5,000 years. 
Now it is my purpose to attempt to 
show that in about five years’ time I 
have taken chestnuts containing no re 
sistance whatever to blight and have in- 
duced in them an immunity equal to 
that of any Chinese chestnut I now 
possess. If this be true, I have gained 
a jump of a good many years on the 
natural methods. 


Testing American Varieties. 


Years ago when I made up my mind 
to work on the chestnut I wrote to a 
number of people asking first and sec- 
ond choice of chestnuts. Fuller stood 
first, Champion next and Boone third, 
largely on account of its productive- 
ness. Now, these chestnuts, never 
having been even blighted, have no im- 
munity at all and, when brought into 
my district and grafted on to vulner- 
able stock—the only ones I had at the 
time were sprouts from the stumps of 
blighted American chestnuts—the re- 
sults were nothing short of pathetic. 
I could not get them as large as a 
pencil without rebudding in the sum- 
mer or in the fall, cutting off the graft 
and carrying it over and regrafting 
again in the spring. Now and then I 
got one large enough to inject. After 
a few injections, the trees did not die 
quite so quickly, and I was able to 
make better progress. Finally I got 
them large enough to bear and mature 
nuts. Then the native stock would 
blight and die, but frequently I man- 
aged to keep the trees growing for a 
few years longer by inarching a sprout 
from the stump. Nearly always now 
the root becomes blighted, and the 
blight travels right up to the bud and 
stops. : 

It was my experience before im- 
munizing that I could not get the Riehl 
hybrids to last more than a year or so 
before dying. This, I understand, has 
been the experience of others, and in 
support of this assertion let me quote 
from a letter of Prof. E. R. Lake, writ- 
ten December 14, 1928, referring to 
some sprouts grafted: “On these suck- 
ers, two years ago, three in some cases, 
I grafted Champion, Fuller, Parry or 
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Paragon, Riehl No. 68 and Progress. 
There are none living today.” I now 
have Riehl No. 68, now Gibbons, 
standing right among blighted natives, 
twenty feet high and four inches in 
diameter. This tree is grafted on a 
native root, and I expect the root may 
go to pieces any time, but today it 
compares favorably with my best Chi- 
nese, and is a lot better than many, 
even though it has the disadvantage 
of being grafted, and on native vulner- 
able root at that. This has been ac- 
complished in less than five years’ ac- 
tual time. Not only that, but seeds 
planted several years ago from these 
same immunized plants inherit the same 
immunity as their parents, depending, 
of course, on whether they were pol- 
linated from immunized plants or not. 
Many of these plants are now bearing. 
and I have some second-generation 
seedlings. When I planted these seeds 
from immunized trees, I planted side 
by side seeds I got from Miss Riehl. 
None of the latter are alive now and 
have not been for several years. Any- 
one knowing the conditions and see- 
ing these plants must admit that some- 
thing out of the ordinary has hap- 
pened, anyway. 

I repeat here what I have said many 
times before, that the greatest calam- 
ity was not the chestnut blight, but the 
fact that we had no one far-seeing 
enough to mark beyond question the 
whereabouts of native trees that bore 
unusually large nuts, which everyone 
of us who gathered chestnuts in years 
gone by knew. Fortunately, I have 
found a few, and right here I want to 
pay a tribute to Mr. Hershey for find- 
ing the Tait in Georgia, a fine large 
nut of nure American type. 


Native Trees “Coming Back?” 
There has been a great deal of talk 


in recent years relative to the native 
chestnut’s “coming back.” This talk 
has done nothing and is doing nothing 
now but retard progress. It is true, it 
will come back, but from what I have 
learned by the progress native trees 
have made, it will be 500 years before 
it has reached even the shrub stage. If 
anybody has an idea that our native 
chestnut can withstand dying back long 
enough to immunize itself in its own 
way without taking the shrub form, he 
is more optimistic than I have ever 
even dared be, and I was just ignorant 
enough one time to tell Dr. Illick that 
I believed we would have the chestnut 
back again in about twenty-five years 
That was about the time I started to 






work on it. What is happening is that 
young shoots grow up, become 
blighted and “ringed” as we sometimes 
ring fruit trees to make them bear. 
They put on a crop of burrs, and fre 
quently chestnuts, and then die. Some 
of these nuts get in the ground, ger- 
minate, grow and carry the inherited 
immunity of their parents. They 
thrive for a few years, blight and die 
back, grow out again, building up a 
little more defense, blight and put on 
a crop of nuts, die back, sprout out 
again and go through the same pro 
cedure and finally die, but not until 
they have left another generation 
which inherits the immunity of its par 
ents. During the past few years, the 
dry weather, which favored the blight 
instead of the trees, caused many 
sprouts which have been growing fora 
few years to blight and put on a crop 
of nuts. As a result, we have seen 
more sprouts bearing recently and will 
again this year. This is misleading, 
for it has at the same time caused many 
more stumps to die outright, and in a 
few more years the scarcity will be 
enhanced. This year, however, ought 
to be one of the most favorable years 
we have seen for a long time, first, 
to find some sprouts that bear large 
nuts and, second, to bring more na- 
tive chestnuts on the market from some 
of the southern states than during the 
past few years. From these, some large 
nuts ought to be selected and planted 


Classification. 


Above I referred to the necessity of 
some standard by which I could classi- 
fy my chestnuts according to their 
relative immunity. My most resistant 
chestnut is a Japanese. It has never 
blighted at my place, and I represent 
it as 10x. One x signifies the equiv 
alent of one injection, after figuring 
that ten injections will put a nonim- 
mune tree on the same equality with 
the Japanese. Chinese I have placed 
from 2x to 10x. This is assumption, 
for I have never really seen any that I 
could put at 10x, and 2x is too high 
for some, although the average, I should 
says, runs about 7x to 8x. The Jap 
anese are more variant, but I have 
placed the average about the same as 
the Chinese. The Americans I have 
placed at from 1x to 3x and most of 
the Riehl hybrids at 0. Zero repre- 
sents a plant with no immunity to 
blight at all. Rochester, Fuller, Cham- 
pion and others are representative of 
this group. Chinquepin rates from 2x 
to 4x. Trees below 4x will die back to 
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the ground. Trees above 4x will blight, 
but usually not die back to the ground, 
While this method is only compara- 
tive and cannot be strictly accurate, 
it serves well the purpose for which it 
is intended. 


Building Immunity. 


I must mention one thing more be- 
fore I close. For many years phys- 
cians and other folks have been puz- 
zling over the problems of heart and 
kidney diseases and cancer, and, re. 
gardless of every effort, they are gradu- 
ally getting worse. I have made the 
statement many times, and repeat it 
again, that the power of any cells 
either plant or animal, to build up a 
defense —— in direct proportion 
to their age. Cancer is not due to any 
speci fic cause. It is the result of nor- 
mal cells’ growing wild when they are 
worn down and can no longer de. 
fend themselves. Hereditary low de: 
fense against any strain of germs is the 
greatest factor we have to contend with 
in any disease, and especially so in 
heart and kidney Saat and cancer, 
Other irritants can serve only to de- 
termine the starting point. I mention 
this because it is closely associated in 
a defensive way with the problem of 
chestnut blight, and also because I be: 
lieve immunization early in life of di- 
rect descendants of cancer patients of- 
fers one of the two hopes of ever con: 
trolling the condition. There seems to 
be no use in trying to immunize after 
cancer is once apparent. The cells do 
not have the power to build up the 

ecessary defense. In heart and kid 

ney conditions, especially in younger 

eople, I have found immunization 9 
es superior to any other method | 
have seen that there is no comparison. 
This may all sound ridiculous to many, 
but only last year a Dr. Kahn received 
$1,000 as a prize from the American 
Association for the Advancement of 
Science for saying other cells of the 
body besides the blood cells build up an 
immunity. If you will look in the ar 
nual report of this association, Sep 
tember, 1926, you will find a state 
ment so nearly identical you might 
perhaps think the same chap had wnt 
ten both of them. In view of this, it 
may be just possible that I might be 
correct in what I have just said rela 
tive to cancer. 

Whether we believe in immunity of 
not, nevertheless every living cell 
alive, and we are here today by wir 
tue of cellular activity in an effort to 

(Concluded on page 11.) 
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The Better Pentstemons 


Third and Concluding Article on Some Kinds Good for the Garden 


Selected from the 200 or More Botanical Species — By C. W. Wood 


According to material I have had 
from various sources, Pentstemon 
heterophyllus is one of the most con- 
fused species. That is not to be won- 
dered at, however, for even the bota- 
nists seem unable to agree on the sub- 
ject, Bailey calling the pinkish-flow- 
ered form P. heterophyllus, while most 
western botanists give that name to a 
blue-flowered plant, which the former 
calls P. latus. I am not the one to say 
which is right, but can say that the lat- 
ter plant is by far the better of the two, 
so far as garden worth is concerned. 
You will be well advised if you are told 
to ask for a blue-flowered plant, re- 
gardless of its name—a plant with nar- 
row leaves and graceful, slender stems 
to a height of a foot or more, each car- 
rying a large number of slender-necked, 
wide-mouthed trumpets in late sum- 
mer. Those words do not convey the 
full beauty of this flower, which is one 
of the loveliest in the genus. Fortu- 
nately, too, it is fairly permanent, 
though its beauty would be reason 
enough for growing replacements every 
year, if that proved necessary. 

One of the best of the low-growing 
kinds is P. humilis, a Rocky mountain 
species. From a tuft of green, oblong 
leaves spring 8-inch stems each bearing 
a short cluster of small, deep blue flow- 
ers during July and August. Give this 
plant a hot, dry slope. 

Within the last few years, P. Jamesii 
has become available. According to be- 
havior in my northern garden, it is 
a most important addition to the dwarf 
kinds, having both beauty and relia- 
bility, the latter quality being absent 
from so many beauties. I like it par- 
ticularly for the beauty of its white- 
throated, sky-blue flowers, though its 
permanent nature, which is indicated 
by 4 and 53-year-old clumps in my gar 
den, has some claim on my affections. 
Some of the literature on the subject 
refers to this species as an August 
bloomer, but the flowering period does 
not fall at that time of year here, the 
plant blooming in spring for me. At 
the present stage of its test, indications 
point to P. Jamesii as one of the best 
of the dwarf species for eastern gar- 
dens, and I believe it safe to advise 
plant growers to give it a trial. 

P. Jaffrayanus, which is made a vari 





ety of P. azureus by some authors, is 
a reddish purple pentstemon of little 
merit, though it has been highly recom- 
mended at times. I find the color not 
at all attractive and the plant not re- 
liably hardy here. 

The long-lipped species, P. labrosus, 
is included in these notes, not because 
of its beauty, but rather to point out 
its shortcomings, which are seldom 
mentioned by western collectors. The 
plant appears to be a true shrub, that 
grows as high as four or five feet, 
though it has never reached thirty 
inches here and seldom approached 
that, for it is definitely not hardy 
enough for temperatures of 30 below 
zero. The dull yellow flowers are too 
unattractive to cause one to expend 
much energy to keep it over winter. 

In the pentstemon literature at hand 
as these notes are written, P. Moffattii 
is described as purplish blue, a rather 
indefinite term, but somewhat descrip- 
tive of the color of most of the mate- 
rial I have grown under that name. 
However, one collection of seeds I had 
from Judge Ben Johnson just before 
his death produced a brilliant shade 
just a little darker than sky-blue. All 
of which points out the fact that the 
person interested in pentstemons can- 
not afford to pass up a single chance to 
get new material. The loss of this par- 
ticular plant grieves me much, for I 
know not what part of Utah yielded 
it, and perhaps the knowledge died 
with its finder. 

P. Menziesii, its New- 
berryi and P. rupicola are all simi- 
lar, except in flower color, and need 
practically the same treatment. P. 
rupicola requires a southward-fac- 
ing slope or preferably a_ south 
wall, where it can drape its ever- 
green foliage on woody stems over 
the rocks. Perhaps this is the best gar 
den plant of the three, in both its 
bright rose and scarlet forms. All these 
shrubby species vary not a little as to 
color, and one should propagate the 
, better shades from cuttings rather than 
trust in seeds’ coming true. 

The Texas species, P. Murrayanus, 
is included here for the benefit of 
southern growers, who should find it 
one of the best of the scarlet-flowered 
It superficially resembles P. 


variety 


kinds. 


grandiflorus in growth, especially in 
leafage, but the flowers are smaller, 
with much abbreviated lips, and the 
color is deep scarlet. It is not- hardy in 
latitude 45 degrees north unless car 
ried over winter in a protected frame. 

P. ovatus, which I had from Idaho 
several years ago, was a joy because of 
its good blue purple color, long bloom- 
ing, from July to September, and its 
fairly permanent nature. The plant 
grows two feet or more high and has 
slender, graceful flower stems, with 
long-peduncled flowers, making a de- 
lightful subject for cutting. It is one 
of the better species for the garden and 
should become popular. 

I suspect that P. Palmeri is not hardy 
enough for my cold country, even the 
material which Judge Johnson sent me 
from Utah being unable to stand the 
winters. In more favored sections, it 
should make a good garden ornament, 
its stately height of three feet, glaucous 
foliage and wide-mouthed flowers be- 
ing good to look upon. It may take 
some selection to secure good color in 
the species, the few that I have flow- 
ered showing not a little variation, run- 
ning from almost white to a pale dull 
purple. 

For P. procerus please refer to the 
paragraph on P. confertus variety 
ceruleo-purpureus in the first of this 
series. 

It is not difficult to segregate good 
clear colors from the widely varying 
shades in pinks and reds to be found 
in P. Richardsonii. And when that is 
accomplished and the plants are grown 
in a lean soil to keep them compact, 
there is no better beardtongue for late 
summer blooming. The plant is natur- 
ally a loose grower; it may reach as 
high as two feet in a rich medium, but 
if it is kept down to a foot, the growth 
is much more pleasing and the colors 
are usually better. Four or five years 
of selection here has produced a clear 
pink which comes quite true from 
seeds, showing, I believe, the possibili 
ties to be expected from a large-scale 
manipulation. Its deeply cut foliage is 
another pleasing feature of the plant, 
and its permanence is not without 
merit. 

I am not sure that I have ever had P. 
Roezlii, so shall say little about it. It 
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is evidently closely related to a group 
found in northern California, Oregon 
and Nevada, of which P. heterophyllus 
is a well known representative. It is 
said to have attractive blue flowers on 
foot-high stems, the plant being only 
slightly puberulent in place of having 
the close pubescence of its close rela- 
tive, P. letus or P. heterophyllus, the 
latter names depending on the way 
you interpret the conclusions of bota- 
nists. 

If I lived south of the Ohio river I 
surely should try my luck with P. 
rotundifolius. Coming from Mexico, 
it is not hardy here, though I have 
flowered it on two occasions by carry- 
ing it over indoors. Incidentally, 
neither flowering showed the yellow 
red color ascribed to it by Bailey, but 
rather it was a pleasing bright red. The 
plant grows about two feet high, with 
long-petioled, thick, leathery basal 
leaves and sessile, almost clasping stem 
leaves and a loose, open inflorescence, 
the peduncles being as long as six 
inches. It is a distinctive plant, that 
should be known to southern garden- 
ers. 

Space will not permit a full discus- 
sion of the tangle which seems to exist 
in the naming of the group of shrubby 
species of the northwest. Some of it 
was mentioned under P. Davidsonii 
and again under P. Menziesii and its 
forms and near relatives. P. Scouleri, 
which Bailey makes a variety of P. 
Menziesii and further says is the cor- 
rect name for P. fruticosus, is a case in 
point. What I should like to point out 
is the fact that almost all shrubby pent- 
stemons are permanent under eastern 
conditions, though it may take some ex- 
perimenting to make them flower well. 
P. Scouleri is one of the more amiable, 
making a bush up to two feet in height 
and as much broad, typically with blue 
to violet purple snapdragons or in the 
rare form, alba, with pure white flow- 
ers. 

P. secundiflorus, one of the better 
garden species, is too well known to 
need comment, but attention should 
be drawn to its mountain form, P. la- 
vendulus. The latter is only a foot 
tall and perhaps will produce more 
flowering stems per plant, the flowers 
being typically secundiflorus in shape, 
though the color, as I have had it, is 
a clear rosy lilac. 

If the plant I have as P. serpyllifolius 
proves to be permanent, it is going to 
make a really fine addition to the 
dwarfs. It makes tufts of narrow foli- 
age, which support 2-inch stems bear- 


ing comparatively large, blue flowers. 
More cannot be said about it now, 
additional comments awaiting its be- 
havior over a period of years. 





FRUITS IN DROUGHT AREA. 


Both tree and small fruits can be 
grown in the northern Great Plains 
even during years of extreme drought, 
if they are given every consideration 
in the matter of moisture, reports the 
division of dry land agriculture of the 
Department of Agriculture, after test- 
ing hundreds of varieties of fruit trees 
and shrubs, both native and intro- 
duced. 

The few and shrubs that 
proved adapted, survived and bore 
some fruit through a year of tempera- 
ture extremes and a drought that is 
the worst on record for sixty years. 
Precipitation from August 1, 1935, 
to August 1, 1936, at Mandan, N. D., 
was only six and eight-tenths inches, 
compared with an average annual 
precipitation of about seventeen 
inches. The precipitation from Janu 
ary 1 to August 1, 1936, was only 
three and four-tenths inches. During 
the year temperatures ranged from 46 
below zero to 115 degrees above. 

Wherever fruits cannot be irri- 
gated, every effort must be made to 
furnish them with all moisture avail- 
able, by planting in low places, by 
keeping down weeds and any other 
vegetation that might use moisture 
and also by providing windbreaks to 
catch drifting snow, says William P. 
Baird, in charge of horticultural work 
at the bureau of plant industry field 
station at Mandan. 


trees 


Satisfactory fruit production in 
the northern plains in drought years 
cannot be expected,” says Mr. Baird. 
“It becomes a question of what fruits 
will survive to bear when years are 
more favorable. Fruits that are not 
given every aid and protection cannot 
be listed as nonresistant to drought 
and cold.” 

At the end of the summer of 1936 
some varieties of apples, mostly crabs, 
show a fair survival. Examples are 
Dolgo and Florence. Japanese hybrid 
plums did not survive so well as na- 
tive varieties and some of the sand 
cherry hybrids. 

Small fruits, including strawberries, 
raspberries, currants and gooseberries, 
did not show much ability to endure 
long drought. All strawberries at the 
Mandan station are dead. Only a 
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few raspberries remain. Currants are 
mostly dead. Gooseberries appear to 
be the most resistant of the small 
fruits mentioned. 

Hardy grapes, such as Beta and 
Alpha, show a good survival when 
covered with soil during the winter 
Native grapes survived and bore 
heavy fruit crops. Chinese cherry 
endured heat and drought, but pro. 
duced little fruit. 

The most hardy and drought-te. 
sistant fruits are native species. These 
include sand cherries, native grapes, 
June berries, golden currants and buf- 
falo berries. 


ROBINIA PSEUDACACIA, 
(Concluded from page 2.) 


white with a large yellow spot at the 
base of the standard petal. The indi- 
vidual blooms are pea-like, the false 
acacia or yellow locust, as this tree 
is also known, being a member of 
the legume family. May and June 
are the flowering months. The long, 
slender pods mature, turning brown, 
by fall, but remain on the branches 
till spring and rattle in the winter 
winds. The hard-shelled seeds may 
be sown in fall or spring, but 
quicker and more uniform germina: 
tion can be obtained by pouring 
boiling water over them and allow: 
ing the seeds to soak from twelve to 
twenty-four hours prior to planting. 
L. C. Chadwick also reports that 
good germination has been obtained 
by soaking the seeds in concentrated 
sulphuric acid for one hour and then 
washing carefully in running water 
for about ten minutes. They can 
either be sown immediately or dried 
and planted later. Propagation can 
also be effected by suckers and root 
cuttings. When seeds are stored 
over winter they should be kept dry. 
Foresters have long recommended 
the black locust for farm wood lots 
and windbreaks, because the hard, 
durable wood makes one of the best 
posts known. Under ideal conditions 
this tree may reach a height of 
eighty feet. There are many horti 
cultural forms, including one with 
out spines, inermis; another that 
flowers throughout the summer, 
semperflorens, and one that forms a 
dense subglobose head, is unarmed 
and rarely flowers, umbraculifera, 
which is commonly used in Europe 
when grafted high for formal plant 
ings and as a small street tree. 
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Kansas Landscape Architects Meet 


Discussion of Current Trade Conditions and Addresses on State 
Activities Provide Interesting Program at Manhattan Meeting 


The Association of Kansas Land- 
xape Architects is composed of prac- 
ticing graduate landscape architects. 
Twice a year they hold a half-day ses- 
sion to discuss plans for the future and 
to confer on the present. October 18 
ameeting was held at Manhattan. The 
droughts of 1934 and 1936 and the 
state and county lakes and parks were 
the main topics for discussion. V. E. 
Masters is president of the association, 
and Lloyd Copenhaffer is secretary- 
treasurer. Lloyd Copenhaffer, Walter 
Crabb and Miles George were mem- 
bers of the committee arranging the 
instructive program of the meeting. 

The first two speakers were most 
concerned with the drought though the 
injury to Kansas trees and shrubs from 
the grasshopper plague of 1936 natur- 
ally influenced the reports they had to 
make. 


Shortage of Nursery Stock. 
The first speaker, Ralph Ricklefs, 


of Salina, told of the condition of nurs- 
ery stock in the state, as revealed by 
returns from a questionnaire sent to 
nurserymen, observation in his nursery 
and trips over the state buying stock 
and visiting clients. On the whole, he re- 
ported stock in good condition, though 
the loss of stock set out this year was 
nearly 100 per cent. Stock set out in 
1934 and 1935 which survived till the 
past spring, especially where it has been 
under irrigation, is reasonably good, 
though small. However, this autumn, 
since the rains began, it has picked up 
surprisingly, and if it was not injured 
too much in the summer, it should go 
through the winter well. He warned 
his listeners that there is a shortage of 
some stock, and no landscape architect 
should make up a list of specifications 
without consulting a wholesale list, es- 
pecially in the landscaping of parks 
and highways, where large quantities 
would be demanded. Chinese elms, 
redbuds, red cedars and the larger- 
size shrubs are particularly short, he 
said, not so much because of the 
drought and grasshopper injury as the 
strong demand in the past year and 
curtailed plantings by nurserymen in 
the past few years. There is a fair sup- 
ply of other things commonly used in 
the state, if the demand stays normal, 


but he forecast an abnormal demand in 
certain parts of the state because of 
losses in home plantings in the past few 
years and the building boom which is 
getting under way, particularly in the 
oil sections of the state. 

Franklin T. Rose, landscape archi- 
tect for the state highway department, 
in charge of highway beautification, 
had a less optimistic report. He said 
that, because of drought and grass: 
hoppers, about fifty per cent of the 
plantings made in the past two years 
had died. He ascribed most of the loss 
to grasshoppers’ defoliating the trees 
and shrubs set out. He bemoaned the 
fact that the department had not real- 
ized how satisfactory the poison bran 
mash was for the control of the pest. 
He said when that control was started 
seriously it was too late in many cases 
and in others the neighboring farmers 
did not treat their places, but where 
treatment was started early and ad 
joining farmers codperated, few plant 
ings were lost. 

The trees and shrubs most affected 
by the combined attacks of grasshop- 
pers and drought, as observed by Mr. 
Rose and his aids, were coralberry, 
smooth-barked sumac, poplar and 
Scotch pine. Those seemingly resist 
ant to the adverse conditions were 
tamarix, red cedar, fragrant sumac, pin 
oak and western yellow and Austrian 
pines. 

State Park Areas. 

Three speakers considered the state 
and county lakes and parks, including 
the fish hatchery at Pratt. Ralph Burt 
told of the Wyandotte county lake and 
park, which comprises over 1,000 acres, 
411 being in lakes and the rest in recre- 
ation areas. Started in 1935, it is about 
half completed and will cost about 
$750,000. 

Walter Crabb, landscape architect 
for the state lakes and parks under the 
W. P.A., told of the other seventeen 
major lakes and parks under construc- 
tion. He said that in the western part 
of the state at some of the lake sites 
it is necessary to plant all of the trees, 
and already about 35,000 trees have 
been bought for this purpose from 
nurserymen of the state. These parks, 
he said, will not only afford recrea- 


tional facilities to the people of the 
state, but they will use large quantities 
of nursery stock and will be game 
refuges and fishing headquarters. All 
of them are federally and locally fi- 
nanced, and all are locally managed 
and maintained by special fees from 
fishermen, hunters and others. 

The third speaker of this group told 
of the state parks and lakes already 
built. These were constructed under 
the state fish and game commission's 
direction. There are twenty-six in vari- 
ous parts of the state. The speaker was 
Fred L. Hans, who also has charge of 
the state fish hatchery at Pratt. He 
told his story about the fishery with 
two reels of colored moving pictures 


Urges Tree Planting. 


The program ended with a discus- 
sion of the forest situation by Russell 
Reitz, state director of the United 
States forest service. After calling 
attention to the number of trees that 
Kansas once supported, he tried to 
look into the future. He said that 
when the state was being settled, trees 
were used liberally for homes, fuel 
and as a cash crop, while many were 
deliberately wasted in clearing the 
land for agricultural purposes. Thus, 
instead of continuing as the foremost 
state in the production of black wal- 
nut, much in demand for furniture, 
Kansas is almost devoid of that tree 
now. In addition, the few so-called 
weed trees, which were useful only 
for shade, instead of game and bird 
refuges, soil and water conservers, 
etc., were also being destroyed when 
the few wood lots left were used as 
pastures during the past three years 
of burned-up pastures, thus further- 
ing the loss not only by ruining young 
trees, but also by livestock’s trampling 
and feeding on the smaller seedlings. 
About one and one-half per cent of 
the state is in wood lots of poor or 
mediocre species. About three per 
cent should be wooded for soil-erosion 
prevention, for lumber which can be 
grown in the state, for stock protec- 
tion and for game development. 

Not all of the blame should be 
placed on the heads of the settlers, 
added Mr. Reitz. Part of this situa- 
tion is due to the cry during the war 
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for more wheat to feed the armies 
of the world. Part of it is due to the 
economic stress of recent years, 
whereby much wood was cut for fuel 
and cash income. Part is due to an 
ignorance on the part of all concerned 
as to the kinds of trees to plant, how 
to care for them, their value and their 
need in the general welfare of the 
people. He ended his talk with the 
expressed hope of coéperation be- 
tween landscape architects, park 
superintendents, nurserymen, state 
and federal research workers and the 
people at large. W. B. Balch. 


PROSPECTS IN TEXAS. 


In talking to fruit tree and pecan 
growers in Texas, it is most interest- 
ing to note their optimistic feeling, 
reports Miss Wilma Gunter, chairman 
of the publicity committee of the 
Texas Association of Nurserymen, 
and it is mighty fine to have such a 
feeling after a period of depression. 

One of the largest pecan and fruit 
tree growers in the state had this to 
say: 

“At this time most of the nursery- 
men seem to be enthusiastic over the 
outlook for business. In my particular 
line, pecan and fruit trees, the indi- 
cations are that the demand is going 
to be much better than it has in 
some three to five years. Everyone 
has more money than they have had 
in quite a while. Especially is this 
true of the farmers, and personally, 
I do not see any reason to keep us 
from having a better demand for 
stock this season than we have had 
for several years. 

“The pecan 
shorter than last year’s on account of 
the trees’ having a lighter crop, but 
the nuts seem to be better. Prices are 
somewhat better, and it looks like the 
demand is going to be as good as or 
better than last year.” 

From another nurseryman in north 
Texas, who is a large grower of orna- 
mental stock, the following is quoted: 

“We have had good rains, the 
weather is cooler, and there is a great 
deal of interest being shown by the 
planters. In fact, a number of nurs- 
erymen, including ourselves, are al- 
ready planting. While yet a little 
early in our territory, the little we 
have ventured to do has thus far 
proved successful where B & B stock 
is used. We expect to see summer 
and early fall plantings, or rather, 
continuous planting, come into gen- 


crop is somewhat 


eral use when the nurserymen and 
the planting public become more fa- 
miliar with it. 

“Judging from the inquiries we 
have received and other indications 
of interest, we are encouraged to be- 
lieve that the coming planting season 
is going to be, despite the long drought 
through which much of Texas suf- 
fered the past summer, one of the 
outstanding seasons. In fact, we be- 
lieve several kinds of ornamentals are 
already scarce, and as the season ad- 
vances, we expect to see planters 
unable to obtain some varieties, espe- 
cially some of the finer junipers.” 

‘The thousands of visitors to the 
annual rose show recently held at 
Tyler, Tex., readily agree that it was 
one of the most successful rose shows 
there. The rose growers in and about 
Tyler express their opinion that there 
are more rosebushes in that section 
than usual, but with a shortage in all 
other sections, the quantity there 
should not hurt the market, and it is 
expected that prices will be as good as, 
or better than, those of the past few 
years. 





A. A. N. ACTIVITIES. 
The Nebraska Nurserymen’s Asso 


ciation was recently reinstated as a 
member of the American Association 
of Nurserymen and has a state con 
tact committee, just appointed, con 
sisting of C. G. Marshall, Arlington: 
Lloyd Moffett, Fremont, and A. Wil 
liamson, York. 

E. D. Smith & Sons, Ltd., Winona, 
Ontario, Canada, is again a member 
of the association. 

Benjamin J. Greening, Monroe, 
Mich., is chairman of the special com 
mittee to collect funds for a Washing 
ton representative, whose other mem 


AMERICAN NURSERYMAN 


bers are William Flemer, Jr., Prince. 
ton, N. J., and Howard S. Chard 
Painesville, O. 

The committee appointed to ar. 
range for the A. A. N. display at the 
San Francisco exposition in 1939 con. 
sists of George C. Roeding, Jr., Niles, 
Cal., chairman; John Armstrong, Op. 
tario, Cal., and Charles W. Howard. 
Hemet, Cal. 

Albert F. Meehan, Dresher, Pa, 
chairman of the quarantine commit. 
tee, represented the association at the 
October 15 hearing before the director 
of the budget for the purpose of ob- 
taining funds to carry on the work 
for control and eradication of the 
Dutch elm disease. 





RECOMMENDED PLANTS. 

Several nurserymen comment on 
species of interesting plant material in 
the October news-letter of the Mary- 
land Nurserymen’s Association. 

Jesse P. King, Ridgeville Nurseries, 
Inc., Mount Airy, Md., discussing 
plants for flagstone walks, says: “The 
plant that we think fills this situation 
better than anything we have used is 
Thymus azoricus (Thymus Serpyl- 
lum), a low-growing plant that can 
stand the conditions of such a situa- 
tion. When propagated from seeds it 
varies in height not a little; so two years 
ago we saved a plant of ideal habit, 
which grows about two inches high, 
and use the divisions for our work.” 

Andrew N. Adams, Ten Oaks 
Nursery & Gardens, Clarksville, Md., 
speaks highly of Iris dichotoma. It is 
a single representative of the pardanth- 
opsis section. The leaves are borne 
fan-shaped, about twelve inches tall. 
It does well in either sun or partial 
shade in well drained soil. The light 


purple to rose flowers appear from 
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July 15 to August 30 on much-forked 
stems two to four inches tall. The flow- 
ers open in late afternoon. It is florif- 
erous and extremely hardy. Seeds 
quickly produce new flowering plants. 
It is well worth a place in any garden. 
There is a white form, which is rare. 

Selinum tenuifolium is a highly or- 
namental white-flowering perennial 
from the Himalayas, with fern-like 
leaves. Isolated plants not allowed to 
bloom give a striking effect because of 
the fresh green color of the foliage. 

Stranvesia undulata is a form of S. 
Davidiana which seems to be hardier 
than the type, with dark glossy green 
leaves with wavy margins. The fall 
and winter coloring is an attractive ma- 
roon, and the bright orange berries are 
carried throughout the winter. It is 
propagated readily from cuttings. It 
ishard to handle and should be carried 
in pots. 

M. G. Colpen, Rock .Creek Nurs- 
eries, Rockville, Md., thinks Jasminum 
Beesianum has promise of becoming a 
good, medium-low ground cover plant, 
which can be used for holding banks. 
Itis quite hardy in Maryland, and the 
branches root heavily wherever a joint 
touches the ground. It grows with an 
aching habit to a little less than three 
feet and produces pink or deep rose, 
fragrant flowers. 


ELM DISEASE CONTROL. 
Comparison between the trees 
found affected with the Dutch elm 
disease in 1935 and in 1936 in New 
York state indicate a decrease of 
about twenty per cent this year. Es- 
pecially encouraging are the results 
in the comprising New 
York city, where a reduction of over 
fifty-four per cent was recorded. 


counties 


CHESTNUT BLIGHT. 
(Concluded from page 6.) 
save themselves from destruction. We 
aan either let them play along in their 
own way, adding a little extra stimu 
htion in the form of an antegen to make 
them build extra defense so as to live 
alittle longer, or we can impose ex- 
ta work by compelling them to de- 
lend themselves against unnecessary 
materials, such as tobacco and other 
drugs, thereby shortening their lives. 
Some day, when we appreciate their 
Seat role in progressive evolution and 
Ware willing to change them from a 
ility to an asset, we are going to 
hold disease-producing germs in higher 
esteem. 
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CHINESE ELM SEEDLINGS 


Now booking orders for our thoroughly matured, true, hardy North China 
strain of Chinese Elm seedlings. We specialize in them and know how to 
grow right and grade right. Carload rates to some point near you 


WASHINGTON NURSERIES 


Toppenish, Wash. 











GOVERNMENT NURSERIES. 


Again calling attention to the ex 
tent of governmental 
in the nursery business, more news 
items gathered from the columns of 
the public press in various states are 
presented here: 


participation 


Susanville, Cal——One million seedlings 
from the forest service nursery here will 
be planted by United States rangers next 
spring, according to Regional Forester S. 
B. Shaw. Most of these will be planted 
in the Modoc national forest and in the 
Lassen national forest 

Stevenson, Wash.—cCollectors are of- 
fered $1 per 2-bushel sack of fir cones by 
D. J. Stoner, ranger at the Wind River 
nursery, in the Columbia national forest, 
near here. In this nursery is grown most 
of the planting stock used in the national 
forests of Washington and Oregon 


Everett, Wash.—Increase is urged in 
the capacity of the Olympia nursery, 
5,000 trees a year, for reforestation of 
the logged-off state school lands 

Alexandria, La—The Stuart forest 
nursery, in the Kisatchie national forest, 
at Pollock, near here, dedicated to the 
late chief of the forest service June 17, 
began operation in 1932. Trees produced 
are used in the reforestation of cut-over 
and burned-over lands in national forests 
During the first year of operation the 
nursery produced nearly 10,000,000 tree 
seedlings, mainly longleaf pine, with 
smaller quantities of slash and loblolly 
pine. 

Manistee, Mich.—The largest conifer- 
ous forest nursery in the country is oper- 
ated here by the United States forest serv- 
ice, and was dedicated July 3 to the late 
Prof. A. K. Chittenden, professor of for- 
estry at Michigan State College from 1914 
to his death in 1930 
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for more wheat to feed the armies 
of the world. Part of it is due to the 
economic stress of recent years, 
whereby much wood was cut for fuel 
and cash income. Part is due to an 
ignorance on the part of all concerned 
as to the kinds of trees to plant, how 
to care for them, their value and their 
need in the general welfare of the 
people. He ended his talk with the 
expressed hope of codperation be- 
tween landscape architects, park 
superintendents, nurserymen, state 
and federal research workers and the 


people at large. W. B. Balch. 


PROSPECTS IN TEXAS. 


In talking to fruit tree and pecan 
growers in Texas, it is most interest- 
ing to note their optimistic feeling, 
reports Miss Wilma Gunter, chairman 
of the publicity committee of the 
Texas Association of Nurserymen, 
and it is mighty fine to have such a 
feeling after a period of depression. 

One of the largest pecan and fruit 
tree growers in the state had this to 
say: 

“At this time most of the nursery- 
men seem to be enthusiastic over the 
outlook for business. In my particular 
line, pecan and fruit trees, the indi- 
cations are that the demand is going 
to be much better than it has in 
some three to five years. Everyone 
has more money than they have had 
in quite a while. Especially is this 
true of the farmers, and personally, 
I do not see any reason to keep us 
from having a better demand for 
stock this season than we have had 
for several years. 

“The pecan 
shorter than last year’s on account of 
the trees’ having a lighter crop, but 
the nuts seem to be better. Prices are 
somewhat better, and it looks like the 
demand is going to be as good as or 
better than last year.” 

From another nurseryman in north 
Texas, who is a large grower of orna- 
mental stock, the following is quoted: 

“We have had good rains, the 
weather is cooler, and there is a great 
deal of interest being shown by the 
planters. In fact, a number of nurs- 
erymen, including ourselves, are al- 
ready planting. While yet a little 
early in our territory, the little we 
have ventured to do has thus far 
proved successful where B & B stock 
is used. We expect to see summer 
and early fall plantings, or rather, 
continuous planting, come into gen- 


crop is somewhat 





eral use when the nurserymen and 
the planting public become more fa- 
miliar with it. 

“Judging from the inquiries we 
have received and other indications 
of interest, we are encouraged to be- 
lieve that the coming planting season 
is going to be, despite the long drought 
through which much of Texas suf- 
fered the past summer, one of the 
outstanding seasons. In fact, we be- 
lieve several kinds of ornamentals are 
already scarce, and as the season ad- 
vances, we expect to see planters 
unable to obtain some varieties, espe- 
cially some of the finer junipers.” 

‘The thousands of visitors to the 
annual rose show recently held at 
Tyler, Tex., readily agree that it was 
one of the most successful rose shows 
there. The rose growers in and about 
Tyler express their opinion that there 
are more rosebushes in that section 
than usual, but with a shortage in all 
other sections, the quantity there 
should not hurt the market, and it is 
expected that prices will be as good as, 
or better than, those of the past few 
years. 





A. A. N. ACTIVITIES. 
The Nebraska Nurserymen’s Asso 


ciation was recently reinstated as a 
member of the American Association 
of Nurserymen and has a state con 
tact committee, just appointed, con- 
sisting of C. G. Marshall, Arlington: 
Lloyd Moffett, Fremont, and A. Wil 
liamson, York. 

E. D. Smith & Sons, Ltd., Winona, 
Ontario, Canada, is again a member 
of the association. 

Benjamin J. Greening, Monroe, 
Mich., is chairman of the special com 
mittee to collect funds for a Washing 
ton representative, whose other mem 





AMERICAN NURSERYMAN 


bers are William Flemer, Jr., Prince. 
ton, N. J., and Howard S. Chard 
Painesville, O. 

The committee appointed to ar. 
range for the A. A. N. display at the 
San Francisco exposition in 1939 cop. 
sists of George C. Roeding, Jr., Niles, 
Cal., chairman; John Armstrong, On- 
tario, Cal., and Charles W. Howard, 
Hemet, Cal. 

Albert F. Meehan, Dresher, Pa, 
chairman of the quarantine commit. 
tee, represented the association at the 
October 15 hearing before the director 
of the budget for the purpose of ob- 
taining funds to carry on the work 
for control and eradication of the 
Dutch elm disease. 





RECOMMENDED PLANTS. 


Several nurserymen comment on 
species of interesting plant material in 
the October news-letter of the Mary- 
land Nurserymen’s Association. 

Jesse P. King, Ridgeville Nurseries, 
Inc., Mount Airy, Md., discussing 
plants for flagstone walks, says: “The 
plant that we think fills this situation 
better than anything we have used is 
Thymus azoricus (Thymus Serpyl- 
lum), a low-growing plant that can 
stand the conditions of such a situa 
tion. When propagated from seeds it 
varies in height not a little; so two years 
ago we saved a plant of ideal habit, 
which grows about two inches high, 
and use the divisions for our work.” 

Andrew N. Adams, Ten Oaks 
Nursery & Gardens, Clarksville, Md., 
speaks highly of Iris dichotoma. It is 
a single representative of the pardanth- 
opsis section. The leaves are borne 
fan-shaped, about twelve inches tall. 
It does well in either sun or partial 
shade in well drained soil. The light 
purple to rose flowers appear from 
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July 15 to August 30 on much-forked 
stems two to four inches tall. The flow- 
ers open in late afternoon. It is florif- 
erous and extremely hardy. Seeds 
quickly produce new flowering plants. 
It is well worth a place in any garden. 
There is a white form, which is rare. 

Selinum tenuifolium is a highly or- 
namental white-flowering perennial 
from the Himalayas, with fern-like 
leaves. Isolated plants not allowed to 
bloom give a striking effect because of 
the fresh green color of the foliage. 

Stranvesia undulata is a form of S. 
Davidiana which seems to be hardier 
than the type, with dark glossy green 
leaves with wavy margins. The fall 
and winter coloring is an attractive ma- 
roon, and the bright orange berries are 
carried throughout the winter. It is 
propagated readily from cuttings. It 
is hard to handle and should be carried 
in pots. 

M. G. Colpen, Rock .Creek Nurs- 
eries, Rockville, Md., thinks Jasminum 
Beesianum has promise of becoming a 
good, medium-low ground cover plant, 
which can be used for holding banks. 
It is quite hardy in Maryland, and the 
branches root heavily wherever a joint 
touches the ground. It grows with an 
arching habit to a little less than three 
feet and produces pink or deep rose, 
fragrant flowers. 


ELM DISEASE CONTROL. 


Comparison between the trees 
found affected with the Dutch elm 
disease in 1935 and in 1936 in New 
York state indicate a decrease of 
about twenty per cent this year. Es- 
pecially encouraging are the results 
in the comprising New 
York city, where a reduction of over 
fifty-four per cent was recorded. 


counties 


CHESTNUT BLIGHT. 

(Concluded from page 6.) 
save themselves from destruction. We 
can either let them play along in their 
own way, adding a little extra stimu 
lation in the form of an antegen to make 
them build extra defense so as to live 
a little longer, or we can impose ex- 
tra work by compelling them to de- 
fend themselves against unnecessary 
materials, such as tobacco and other 
drugs, thereby shortening their lives. 
Some day, when we appreciate their 
great role in progressive evolution and 
We are willing to change them from a 
liability to an asset, we are going to 
hold disease-producing germs in higher 
esteem. 
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CHINESE ELM SEEDLINGS 


Now booking orders for our thoroughly matured, true, hardy North China 
strain of Chinese Elm seedlings. We specialize in them and know how to 
grow right and grade right. Carload rates to some point near you. 


WASHINGTON NURSERIES 


Toppenish, Wash. 











GOVERNMENT NURSERIES. 


Again calling attention to the ex- 
tent of governmental participation 
in the nursery business, more news 
items gathered from the columns of 
the public press in various states are 
presented here: 


Susanville, Cal—One million seedlings 
from the forest service nursery here will 
be planted by United States rangers next 
spring, according to Regional Forester S. 
B. Shaw. Most of these will be planted 
in the Modoc national forest and in the 
Lassen national forest 

Stevenson, Wash.—Collectors are of- 
fered $1 per 2-bushel sack of fir cones by 
D. J. Stoner, ranger at the Wind River 
nursery, in the Columbia national forest, 
near here. In this nursery is grown most 
of the planting stock used in the national 
forests of Washington and Oregon 


Everett, Wash.—Increase is urged in 
the capacity of the Olympia nursery, 
5,000 trees a year, tor reforestation of 
the logged-off state school lands 


Alexandria, La—The Stuart forest 
nursery, in the Kisatchie national forest, 
at Pollock, near here, dedicated to the 
late chief of the forest service June 17, 
began operation in 1932. Trees produced 
are used in the reforestation of cut-over 
and burned-over lands in national forests 
During the first year of operation the 
nursery produced nearly 10,000,000 tree 


seedlings, mainly longleaf pine, with 
smaller quantities of slash and loblolly 
pine. 


Manistee, Mich.—The largest conifer- 
ous forest nursery in the country is oper- 
ated here by the United States forest serv- 
ice, and was dedicated July 3 to the late 
Prof. A. K. Chittenden, professor of for- 
estry at Michigan State College from 1914 
to his death in 1930 



























































Texas Rose Industry 


Rise of East Texas as Rose Producing Center—By 
J. C. Ratsek, of State Experiment Station at Tyler 


The rose industry in east Texas is 
not a new field of endeavor. Some of 
the growers have been in business fifty 
years and have grown roses for most 
of that period. It is only in the last 
few years, however, that rose lovers, 
generally, realized that the rose that 
they were planting may have come 
from such a place as Tyler, where 
nearly eight million rosebushes are 
grown annually. 

During the depression years, rose 
growers made money. They became 
specialists and were successful. The 
inevitable result was that the industry 
expanded rapidly, a condition which 
required a wider market, and growers 
that had heretofore only sold whole- 
sale began to make a bid for the retail 
market. Advertising in one form or 
another informed the world generally 
and the United States particularly that 
east Texas produced more and better 
rose plants than any other similar 
locality. 

You know what happened. One group 
praised, the other condemned Texas 
roses. There is no question but that 
Texas has produced some bad roses. 
But this is equally true of other parts 
of the country. One wonders, then, 
why emphasis has been placed on south- 
ern roses. One possible explanation can 
be found in the common practice of 
marketing cheap, off-grade stock as 
southern-grown. No. 1 grade was not 
so clearly labeled, and purchasers were 
often under the impression that they 
were getting northern roses. Jobbers 
in the south buy off-grade roses that a 
legitimate nurseryman will not handle, 
and sell them at a low price as 2-year 
budded plants. Grade and often va 
riety are mislabeled. 


Ills of Expansion. 


Any industry that is making money 
expands, and new nurseries dot the 
landscape. Are they all run by experts 
or specialists? Not at all. Farmers 
barely existing on the prices they get 
for corn and cotton put in a patch of 
roses for a quick cash crop. Men in 
other lines of work wholly alien to 
horticulture lease two or three acres 
of land and produce roses. They do 
not know or care that cuttings should 
be de-eyed. They cannot afford to buy 
dust or spray material, nor pay for the 
labor to apply it. Cultivation is neg- 
lected, and harvesting is of the crudest 
kind. The result is an inferior prod- 
uct that is dumped on the market at a 
low price. It is sad, but true, that 
roses, as well as other commodities, are 
often purchased on a price rather than 
a quality basis. The ultimate purchaser 
of these low-grade plants is disap- 
pointed and cusses Texas roses. It is 
true that only a small part of the rose 
plants are so produced, but we know 
that it only requires a few inferior 
plants to give a whole industry a bad 
reputation that may take years to live 
down. 

I wish we might stop here, but that 
would be only half the story. Many 
specialists, due to lack of knowledge, 
lack of enterprise, press of economic 
conditions or because of the inevitable 


result of localization, often marketed 
plants that were not up to standard. 
Many otherwise good growers were 
guilty on one or more of the following 
counts: Budding on undesirable under- 
stocks; not de-eyeing understocks; grow- 
ing two plants where one should have 
grown; improper fertilizing; insuffi- 
cient cultivation; little dusting or 
spraying, often improperly done because 
of inefficient machinery; carelessness 
in harvesting; poor storage conditions. 

Let us consider briefly the present 
status of the industry with respect to 
some of these faults in nursery prac 
tice. Fully ninety per cent of Texas 
roses are now budded on multiflora, ad 
mittedly the best understock in use 
today. Generally speaking, most va 
rieties of roses will do well on it in 
most localities. There are too many 
exceptions, however. Many varieties 
are not happy on multiflora, while 
others are happy only in certain locali- 
ties under certain conditions. Such an 
incompatible union is doomed from 
the start. 

Understocks. 


Who is to blame? The nurseryman? 
Partly, of course. All rose growers, 
whether in the north, south, east or 
west, make this mistake of budding a 
variety to an understock that is not 
compatible. The nurseryman, however, 
is only partly at fault, inasmuch as he 
has no better understock available. As 
you may know, experiment stations, in- 
cluding the Texas agricultural experi- 
ment station at Tyler, are now working 
on this problem. At Tyler a number of 
understocks are now being budded to 
five rose varieties of different degrees 
of vigor to be tested later in the east, 
north and south for vigor, compatibility 
and hardiness. At the same time a 
number of species crosses have been 
made with the idea of developing a 
better understock rather than a better 
bloom. 

Since all multiflora in the south is 
propagated by cuttings, a uniform stock 
results. The objection to this method 
of propagation has always been the 
number of suckers that develop from 
these stocks. De-eyeing, now an almost 
universal practice with nurserymen, 
completely eliminates this trouble. All 
the lower buds of a cutting are removed, 
leaving only enough eyes to insure a 
good top growth. Incidentally, almost 
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all cuttings now are planted on bedded 
soil, so that when they are ready to bud 
only a short part of the cutting remains 
below the ground level. This means 
that the buds are inserted low on the 
stock, entirely eliminating the objec. 
tionable shank often found on Texas 
roses a few years ago. 

During the depression years “10-cent 
store” plants were in demand. Plants 
were grown three or four inches apart 
in the row, instead of six or eight as 
they now are planted. The plants go 
grown were weakened by competition 
and worth only what the purchaser 
paid. The demand is now for the heavy 
No. 1 plants being produced in Texas, 


Fertilization. 


The question of what fertilizer to use, 
how much to use and when to use it, 
is indeed important, important because 
we know so little about it. Over g 
period of years, one or at most two ap. 
plications of fertilizer early in the 
spring seemed to do well. In an um. 
usual year such as was the ease in 
1935, this treatment did not work out 
so well. The extremely wet spring re. 
sulted in a near crop failure not alone 
in the south, but in almost all other 
sections of this country. The few fields 
in the vicinity of Tyler that received 
no fertilizer were generally free from 
die-back, though the plants themselves 
were small. How can we explain this 
condition and how remedy it? Frankly, 
we cannot, at least at this time with 
the inadequate knowledge we have of 
the effect of fertilizers on rosebushes 
under varied conditions. 

We might hazard an_ explanation 
based on logic rather than on fact. We 
do know that when we cut off an apple 
tree we get a iuxurious growth of soft 
water sprouts. We have essentially the 
same condition in a budded rose in the 
spring after the top is cut off; namely, 
a strong root and no top. Add to this 
an excess of water and a high nitrogen 
application and we have an extremely 
unbalanced condition between root and 
top together with an unbalanced carbo 
hydrate-nitrogen ratio. High nitrate 
aggravated by high soil moisture means 
a soft, succulent growth that cannot 
withstand heat, drought and disease at- 
tack. This is all supposition, but rea 
sonable supposition. It must be backed 
by facts, and this is the work of the 
research man. The meager results from 
fertilizer trials the past year seem to 
bear out this theory, but it will be some 
years before it can be proved com 
clusively. 


Harvesting and Storage. 


The failure of a plant can often be 
traced to improper harvesting and stor 











66 N.San Pedro St., 








ROSES 


100,000 two-year-old, hardy, northern California- 
grown roses. Good standard varieties, also new 
kinds now offered at the lowest prices we have ever 
sold roses. Thirty years’ experience growing roses. 


| Write at once for prices and quantities. ° 
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ELMER’S NURSERIES 






San Jose, California 
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New Rose 
TEXAS CENTENNIAL 


(Red Hoover) 


Plant Patent No. 162 


Ask for color illustration 
and prices. 

Also for our general list 
of roses. 


DIXIE ROSE NURSERY 


Tyler, Texas 








— 





—— 





Sugar Maples 


Priced for Quick Sale 


This splendid stock will please the 
most exacting purchaser. Good roots; 
straight trunks; nicely headed 

Per 10 
12 to 14 ft., 2 to 2% ins. cal . $16.00 
12 to 15 ft., 2% to3 ins. cal 20.00 
Wtolé6ft,3 to 3% ins. cal . 27.50 

Order today; may be too late tomor- 
row. 

Send for Bargain List of other Shade 
Trees and Evergreens 


B. F. BARR NURSERIES 
1013 W. Lincoln Highway 
Laneaster, Penna. 











EVERGREENS 


For Seventy years growers 
of Quality Evergreens 
Lining Out Stock a Specialty 
Write for Trade List 


EVERGREEN NURSERY CO. 
Established 1864 : STURGEON BAY, WIS. 











LINING-OUT STOCK 


Connecticut Valley Grown 
Seedlings - Rooted Cuttings 
Evergreen and Deciduous 
Write for List 
C. E. WILSON & CO., INC. 


Manchester, Connecticut 











HILL’S EVERGREENS 


Complete assortment of lining-out sizes 
Also larger grades for landscaping 
Send for our wholesale catalogue 


D. HILL NURSERY CO. 
EVERGREEN SPECIALISTS 


Largest Growers in America 


Box 402 DUNDEE, ILLINOIS 














Canterbury Boxwood 


Buxus suffruticosa and B. sempervirens. 
Selected uniform plants; bushy and foliaged to 
center; masses of fibrous roots. Finished speci- 
mens from4inches up, ready for quick shipment. 
Prices lower, plants larger. Ask for special list. 


CANTERBURY, Box A, Easton, Md. 


-ROSES—; 


Hardy, two year, field-grown budded 
Stock. Finest stock ever grown. 


Write for List. 


Lang Rose Nurseries 
Box 702-A, 








Tyler, Texas 











age. Nurserymen were, and a few are 
still, careless in their methods of har- 
vesting. Plants are allowed to remain ex- 
posed to wind and sun for excessive 
periods of time. Tests at Tyler have 
shown that plants exposed to a current 
of air at 78 degrees and 18 per cent 
relative humidity, produced by a small 
oscillating fan, were noticeably injured 
after four hours and killed after six 
teen hours’ exposure. Growers in the 
east Texas area now make every effort 
never to expose the plants for more 
than one-half hour to wind and sun. 
Purchasers of roses should observe the 
same precautions. Many good plants 
are ruined by the home gardener be 
cause he lets them lie in the garage 
for a week or more, or exposes them un 
duly at the time of planting. 

The storage problem is more partic 
ularly a problem of the northern buyer 
of roses. Few, if any, bushes are 
stored in the south. It is unfortunate 
that so little is known concerning con- 
ditions for proper storage of roses. 
Each buyer that stores plants for spring 
delivery has his own method of stor- 
age, that may or may not be effective. 
Some interesting results have been ob 
tained by the U. 8S. D. A., but more 
needs to be done. The Tyler station is 
interested in this problem and hopes to 
have some interesting results in the 
future, 

Disease Control. 


The important problem of disease 
control needs special consideration. Dr. 
J. J. Taubenhaus, chief of the division 
of plant pathology of the Texas agri- 
cultural experiment station, has done 
some fine work on disease contro! in the 
east Texas fields. I should like to say 
just a few words concerning disease in 
its relation to horticultural practices. 
Whenever a species of plant, whether it 
be peaches, cotton, wheat or roses, is 
grown intensively in any locality, the 
disease problem may become an impor- 
tant factor. Any cultural practice that 
serves to build up a more vigorous plant 
will aid in lessening the effects of a 
disease. Clean cultivation, dusting and 
spraying, fertilization and careful har- 
vesting all play a part in disease con- 
trol, as well as producing No. 1 plants. 
Any cultural practice, for example, that 
serves to prevent defoliation during the 
growing period of the plant serves to 
prevent die-back. Experiments at sub- 
station 2 seem to indicate that there 
is a direct correlation between amount 
of defoliation and die-back. Just why 
there is this relationship between die- 
back and defoliation is not known at 
present. This is just another problem 
that must be worked out in the near 
future. 

The growers realize their difficulties 
and have obtained the services of three 
state research workers to aid them in 
their fight to produce the best rose- 
bushes in the country. 


ROSE SOCIETY ELECTS. 


At Annual Session in Texas. 


The thirty-eighth annual meeting of 
the American Rose Society was held at 
Fort Worth, Dallas and Tyler, Tex., Oc- 
tober 21 to 23. There were about 100 
members present, thirteen states being 
represented. 

The officers elected for 1937 are: 
President, Leonard Barron, Rockville 
Center, N. Y.; vice-president, Dr. T. 


& | 


NOVELTIES 


ASK FOR 
NEW ROSE BROADSIDE 


in four colors 
showing 


1936 NOVELTIES 


and announcing 


y 


NE 
LIBERAL GUARANTEE 
PLAN 


Nationally Advertised 
Varieties 


JACKSON & PERKINS CO. 


Newark, New York State 








POLYGONUM 
AUBERTII 


Field-grown, No. 1. 
$22.00 per 100; $200.00 per 1000 


A fair supply is still available; order 
now to avoid disappointment 


Our general fall trade list is now ready 
for mailing. 


Write for a copy 


THE KALLAY BROTHERS CO. 


Painesville, Ohio 











PRIVET and BERBERIS 
Splendid Stock 
Write for Special Quotations 


LESTER C. LOVETT 
Milford Delaware 











BURR’S QUALITY SEEDLINGS 


Ampelopsis Veitchii and Barberry 
Thunbergii Seedlings. Extra fine quality 
at right price. 

Complete line of general nursery 
stock. Let us quote you on your re- 
quirements. 


Cc. R. BURR & CO., INC. 
Manchester, Conn. 














Princeton Nurseries 
of PRINCETON, N. J. 


SUPERIOR 
Hardy Ornamentals 
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Allen Kirk, Roanoke, Va.; treasurer, 
S. S. Pennock, Philadelphia, and seere- 
tary. R. Marion Hatton, Harrisburg, Pa. 
Trustees for the term ending in 1939 
are: J. D. Crump, Macon, Ga.; Mrs. 
Ralph Orwig, Des Moines, Ia.; Robert 
Simpson, Clifton, N. J., and M. H. Hor- 
vath, Mentor, O. 

The meeting hall was decorated with 
roses from the east Texas rose fields, 
and splendid blooms they were. There 
was also a table of rose seedlings origi- 
nated and shipped via air mail by Trus- 
tee Forrest L. Hieatt, San Diego, Cal. 
These included Edmund M. Mills, a dark 
pink rose flushed with gold; San Diego, 
pinkish buff, and Sweet Memorie, a 
large dark pink rose that was intensely 
fragrant. 

Among the Texas roses shown were 
quantities of the famous Texas Centen- 
nial from the Dixie Rose Nursery, Tyler; 
Nellie E. Hillock, a large fragrant pink 
flower, from V. S. Hillock, Arlington, 
and also from the same grower, Black 
Knight, a highly fragrant dark red rose, 
and Ireland Hampton, amber, pink and 
gold. From the Rose Hill Farms, Tyler, 
eame Ben Arthur Davis, salmon flesh, 
with a yellowish tint, an attractive 
sport of Edith Nellie Perkins. All of 
these seemed to be important new varie- 
ties. 


Valuable Research Reported. 


After the business meeting addresses 
were presented by Prof. L. M. Massey, 
of — University, Ithaca, N. Y.; Dr. 
J. C. Ratsek, of the Texas agricultural 
reat men: station, Tyler, and Harry L. 
Daunoy, New Orleans, La. Dr. Massey’s 
talk was “The Last Word on Rose Dis- 
eases” and furnished a great deal of 
valuable information for the members. 
Probably the most important test that 
he reported was the perfect control ob- 
tained this season with a 1-1-50 Bor- 
deaux mixture, important because of the 
fact that such a weak solution does not 
stain the foliage nearly so much as the 
regular 4-4-50 mixture generally used. 

Dr. Ratsek, who is doing research 
work in the rose nurseries around Tyler, 
read a fine paper on the history of east 
Texas rose growing and told of the steps 
taken to improve the quality of the crop 
and its handling. 

Mr. Daunoy’s paper covered “The pH 
and Soils,” on which he is an authority. 
At present he is making tests for the 
members of the American Rose Society, 
telling them just what their soils lack 
and suggesting methods of improvement. 
Although this work has only been in op- 
eration this season, successful results 
have been reported. 

After the luncheon, Vice-president Dr. 
T. Allen Kirk told of his visit to the 
rose gardens and rose shows of Europe 
this past summer. 

The second day’s meeting was at Dal- 
las, where an address was made by Dr. 
J. J. Taubenhaus, chief of the plant 
pathology department at the Agricul- 
tural and Mechanical College of ‘Texas, 
College Station, who is doing research 
work on rose diseases in the east Texas 
fields. It was gathered from both Dr. 
Ratsek’s and Dr. Taubenhaus’ talks that 
great progress has been made in the 
past few vears in rose growing in Texas, 
and the scientists feel that they are 
really getting somewhere with their 
work of assisting the Texas rose grow- 
ers. 

Friday, October 23, was to be taken 
up with a rose show, luncheon and a 
visit to the rose fields at Tyler, but as 
it rained hard all day, the members were 

















not able to get much of a view of the 
nursery fields, although they were all 
taken around the different nurseries and 
had an opportunity to see the fields out 
of the ear windows. 

The quality of the flowers at the Tyler 
rose show was high, in spite of the fact 
that this section, like most of the coun- 
try, had an extremely dry season. 

The fact that on two of the three 
days of the meeting it rained hard all 
the time was a great disappointment to 
the members, as a principal reason for 
holding the meeting in Texas was to be 
able to view the east Texas rose fields. 
However, the visitors were able to see a 
crop of what appeared to be fine rose 
plants. R. Marion Hatton, See’y. 





TEXAS COMMITTEES NAMED. 


Recently announced by President J. M. 
Ramsey of the Texas Association of Nurs- 
erymen were the appointments to all com- 
mittees for the current season. The com- 
plete roster of officials and committee 
members follows: 

President, J. M. Ramsey, Austin; vice- 
president, R. P. Verhalen, Scottsville, 
and secretary-treasurer, Harvey Mosty, 
Kerrville. 

Executive committee—E. L. Baker, 
Fort Worth; J. E. Fitzgerald, Stephen- 
ville; O. S. Gray, Arlington; Edward W. 
Knox, San Antonio; C. C. Mayhew, Sher- 
man; Harvey Mosty, Kerrville; J. M. 
Ramsey, Austin; Edward Teas, Houston, 
and R. P. Verhalen, Scottsville. 

Arboretum—Edward Teas, Houston, 
chairman; Mrs. Hally B. Hampton, Fort 
Worth; Edward W. Knox, Sr., San An- 
tonio; R. P. Verhalen, Scottsville, and 
Thomas Bell Foster, Houston. 

Contact with A. A. N.—E. L. Baker, 
Fort Worth, chairman; C. C. Mayhew, 
Sherman, and George F. Verhalen, Scotts- 
ville. 

Finance—B. E. Williams, Dallas, chair- 
man; Creed Friou, Cleburne; Gus Ling- 
ner, San Antonio; R. B. Walley, Corpus 
Christi, and E. C. Trauernicht, Fort 
Worth. 

Legislation—Executive committee and 
W. C. Griffing, Beaumont. 

Membership—O. S. Gray, Arlington, 
chairman; B. H. Derrick, Waco; J. A. 
Bostick, Tyler; J. J. Fritz, Harlingen; 
Lige Glass, Farmersville, and George 
Knox, San Antonio. 

Publicity—Miss Wilma Gunter, Beau- 
mont, chairman; J. Y Fitzgerald, 
Stephenville; J. J. Fritz, Harlingen; Mrs. 
Hally B. Hampton, Fort Worth; W. V. 
Henson, Tyler; Gus Lingner, San An- 
tonio; Philip Scherz, San Angelo; J. V. 
Smith, Sherman, and R. B. Walley, Cor- 
pus Christi. 

Transportation—George F. Verhalen, 
Seottsville, chairman; Lee Mosty, Center 
Point, and J. V. Smith, Sherman. 

Trade associations—W. C. Griffing, 
Beaumont, chairman; E. L. Baker, Fort 
Worth, and Dave Wolfe, Houston. 





ELECT AT BERKELEY. 


Gordon S. Wallace, of the Leonard 
Coates Nurseries, San Jose, Cal., was 
elected president of the Central Cali- 
fornia Nurserymen’s Association at the 
Durant hotel, Berkeley, Cal., October 8, 
following the dinner which had been 
arranged by George Budgen. Car] Sal- 
bach, Berkeley, was chosen vice-presi 
dent, and Toichi Domoto, Hayward, was 
reélected secretary-treasurer. 


In the absence of President W. B. 
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Clarke, San Jose, who has been jj 
since he returned from his annual 
hunting trip to the high Sierras, Gop. 
don S. Wallace, vice-president, presided, 
James R. Crombie, Berkeley, the newly 
elected president of the California As. 
sociation of Nurserymen, was given ap 
ovation, and in his response Mp 
Crombie commented on the recent gop. 
vention of the California and the 
Pacific Coast nurserymen’s associations 
at San Jose as being the most success. 
ful meeting ever held by either orgap. 
ization. 

Merrit A. Vinson, secretary of the 
San Jose convention, made a report 
covering the convention costs and re. 
ceipts. Receipts amounted to $1,709. 
and there was a small deficiency of 
$100. . 

Mr. Vinson also made a report op 
his conferences with the officials of the 
Golden Gate International Exposition 
regarding the development of an out. 
standing division for horticulture ang 
floriculture. At his suggestion, a spp. 
cial committee was appointed to study 
and outline plans for this important 
group of exhibits with Waldo Tupper, 
director of exhibits for the exposition, 
The committee consists of H. Plath, 
San Francisco, chairman; R. D. Hart. 
man, San Jose; Walter A. Hoff, Palo 
Alto; Carl Salbach, Berkeley, and 
George C. Roeding, Jr., Niles. 





NURSERYMEN’S SHORT COURSE. 


A community short course in nursery 
management has been arranged by the 
college of agriculture, ee Univer 
sity, New Brunswick, N. J., with the eo- 
operation of the county agricultural 
extension service and a committee of 
the North Jersey Metropolitan Asso 
ciation of Nurserymen. The series of 
diseussions will be held on nine succes 
sive Friday evenings as follows: Octo 
ber 23 and 30, November 6, 13, 20 and 
27 and December 4, 11 and 18. A regis. 
tration fee of $3 will be charged. Meet- 
ings will take place in the courthouse, 
Paterson, N. J., beginning at 7 o'clock 

Designed to teach some of the funéa- 
mentals of good nursery management, 
the course will include the following 
topics: “Soils,” “Fertilizers and Cover 
Crops,” “Nursery Practice, Including 








GYPSOPHILA REPENS BODGERI 


Young Rooted Plants ready to pot for 
Spring Sales $1.25 per doz.; $8.00 per 
100; $60.00 per 1000 

25 at 100 rate; 250 at 10600 rate. 
Send for new catalogue 


D. & C. Hardy Plant Nursery 


Westminster, Md. 











Cornus Florida Rubra, Pink Dogwood, 2 to 12 ft 
Lilacs, Hybrids, 2 to 6 ft | 
Flowering Crabs—Japanese Maples—Viburnums 
Flowering Cherries—special list of rare and 
unusual plants 
Trade list available—Special prices on quantities 
Special quotations on specimen grade material. 
aEne SVILLE NURSERIES, INC. 
. J. Hohman, Kingsville, Md. 
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SEED FOR FALL SOWINC— 


Freshly gathered—pure strains. 

Dicentra Eximea. % oz., 60c; oz., $1.80. 
Dictamnus. White or pink. \% o. 40¢; oz., $1.20. 
Trollius Meteor. Splendid orange 








Trol'ius Earliest of All. Yellow ° 
Either var'ety: Tr. Pkt., 40e; % oz, $1.2 
oz. 00. 


Ask for our complete catalogue of Perennial Sect 
THE JOSEPH F. MARTIN CO. 
Box 189-N Painesville, one | 
ec 
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.e+eee++ @ good supply of 
SOUR and SWEET CHERRIES 
APPLE — PEACH ~— PEAR 
ORNAMENTALS — ROSES 








FRUIT TREE SEEDLINGS 
CHINESE ELM SEEDLINGS 
DECIDUOUS SEEDLINGS 


Write for FALL TRADE LIST. 


Will appreciate your WANT 
LIST and INQUIRIES. 


MOUNT ARBOR NURSERIES 
E. S. Welch, Pres. Shenandoah, Iowa 


“One of America’s Foremost Nurseries” 
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2,000 CHERRY, Montmorency and 
Early Ric hmond, 2-year, XX 
and }} inch. 

5,000 SPIR/EA, Veuhenttct, 3 to 4 feet 
and 4 to 5 fe 

25,000 ELMS, PP amen Vase and Mo- 
line, transplanted, up to 4 
inches. 

10,000 MAPLE, Norway, transplanted 
up to "2% inches 

3,000 ARBOR-VIT.®, Pyramidalis, up 
to 8 feet 

400 PINE, Mugho, from 2 to 4 feet 

1,000 SPRUCE, Norway, sheared, none 

better, 3 to 5 feet 

JUNIPER, Pfitzer’s, 5 to §& feet 

spread, beauties 

3,000 ARBOR-VIT.Z, American, and 
RETINOSPORAS, 4 to 7 feet 


Send for list on many other items. 


C. M. HOBBS & SONS, Inc. 


Bridgeport, Indiana 


Largest Nursery in Established 
Indiana 1875. 


60 


— 











Evergreens, Broad-leaved Evergreens, 
Deciduous and Ornamental Trees, 
Flowering Shrubs, Barberry, Privet, 
Hardy Perennials and Rock Plants - - 
Fruit Trees and Small Fruits - - 


Lining-out Stock. 
PEACH TREES 


A fine general line, including a 
large supply of Elberta, Golden 
Jubilee and South Haven. 


Write for quotations and our Wholesale Trade 
Lis 


The WESTMINSTER NURSERY 


Established 1893 Westminster, Maryland 











JEWELL Wholesale 


Hardy Minnesota- grown 
Nursery Stock and Liners 


THE JEWELL NURSERY CO. 
POUCH N 


Lake City, Minnesota 











Per 100 

ROSA SETIGERA,18 to 24 ins . +» $10.00 
ROSA jd = RA, 2 to 3 ft. e . 12.00 
n 18 to 24 ins cies 

ROSA Rubiginosa, 2 to 3 ft cosee 18.00 
RHUS Canadensis, 2 to 3 ft -.. 18.00 
RHUS Canadensis, 18 to 24 ins nea 15.00 
SALIX Bianda, 8 to 10 ft oereee 2508 
SALIX N apegees socese ET 
SALIX Niobe: 6 to 8 ft + 45.00 


Write for prices in larger quantities 





ESCHRICH’S NURSERY, Sta. F, Milwaukee, Wis. 








Winterkilling, Root Pruning, Ete.,” 
“Insect Pests,” “Diseases,” “Sprays and 
Spraying,” “Propagation,” “New Vari- 
eties” and “Final Review and Round 
Table.” The order of the discussion 
may be rearranged. 

The instructors in this course will be 
Henry M. Biekart, assistant professor 
of ornamental horticulture; Benjamin 
C. Blackburn, instructor in ornamental 
horticulture; Dr. Charles H. Connors, 
professor of ornamental horticulture; 
Herbert R. Cox, extension professor of 
soils and crops; Dr. Clyde C. Hamilton, 
associate professor of entomology; Dr. 
Jacob Joffe, assistant professor of soils, 
and Dr. Richard P. White, associate 
professor of plant pathology. 

The short course opened October 23 
under the direction of F. J. Helyar, 
director of resident instruction. 

There were sixty-one enrollments at 
the first lecture, by Dr. Jacob Joffe, on 
facts about soil. The simplicity in the 
way he put his lecture across made one 
feel that chemistry is not so hard to 
swallow, after all. The questions that 
followed after the lecture tell us we 
are going to learn plenty while the 
snow flies this winter. 

William Hallicy, See’y. 


NORTH JERSEY MEETING. 


October 4, a regular meeting of the 
North Jersey Metropolitan Association 
of Nurserymen was held at the Hack- 
ensack courthouse, Hackensack, N. J. 
The resignation of William Hallicy, 
Clifton, as treasurer was accepted by 
the “‘;e and Harry Deverman, 
Clifton, N. J., was elected to the posi 
tion. 

Reports on planting work done by the 
association were heard. Dr. Richard P. 
White, of Rutgers University, then out- 
lined the program for the community 
short course in nursery management. 

The meeting was closed with a round 
table discussion led by Dr. White, that 
proved educational. 

William Hallicey, See’y. 


NURSERY STOCK SWINDLER. 


Numerous complaints are coming from 
New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, 
Missouri, Oklahoma and Nevada regard- 
ing the activities of a salesman using the 
following or s—F. er ms, T. Wilfen, 
R. G. Hall, W. S. Seott, V. C. Stoner, Watt 
and Glee cand claiming to represent 
Willems Sons’ Nurseries, Rochester, N. Y., 
according to a warning published in the 
bulletin of the better business bureau 
of Rochester, N. Y. 

He is described as a young man, five 
feet eight inches tall, 30 to 35 years of 
age, weight 130 pounds, slim, brown hair 
and brown eyes, pale, and clean shaven. 

He offers all kinds of nursery stock at 
ridiculously low prices and collects cash 
with the order, which is written up on 
an ordinary sales slip stamped with a 
crude rubber stamp, “Willems Sons, Roch- 
ester, N. Y., and promises delivery with- 
in a week or ten days. He has defrauded 
hundreds of people as he traveled to the 
west coast, the last reports coming from 
Reno, Nev., and Palo Alto, Cal. His car 
has a Pennsylvania license. 





AT THE annual flower show of the West- 
chester and Fairfield Horticultural So 
ciety in Greenwich, Conn., a certificate 
of merit was given to H. E. Conwell, 
Ine., Milton, Del., for a boxwood ex- 
hibit. 
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AZALEAS 


Kurume 
Japanese 
Deciduous 


for for 
forcing planting 
Sizes from 8-10 in. to 3-4 ft. 
Write for our special low prices 
TOWSON NURSERIES 
INC. 
York Road TOWSON, MD. 











CANADA HEMLOCK 


(Tsuga Canadensis) 


Hemlock Hedges quickly become 
sizable and serviceable, and there 
is a strong demand. We must clear 
a block this Fall at our Clifton, 
N. J., Nurseries. 

Let us have a list of your require- 
ments and we will quote by return 
mail. 

When in the east, visit our Nurs- 
eries, 9 miles from New York City. 


BOBBINK & ATKINS 


Rutherford, N. J. 











PEACH TREES 


in wide assortment at bargain prices 


Let us quote you on your requirements 


BLOUNTVILLE NURSERIES, INC. 


Blountville, Tenn. 











PEACH TREES 


Ilex Crenata 
Maples Pin Oaks 


Quality Line Priced to Sell 


HOWARD-HICKORY CO. 
Hickory, N. C. 











PEACH PITS 


OUR PITS COMPARE FAVORABLY 
WITH THE BEST 


HOGANSVILLE NURSERIES 


Hogansville, Georgia 











Peach Seed and Peach Trees 


Write for prices Large acreage of 
nursery stock. Will appreciate your 
want list. 


SOUTHERN NURSERY CO. 


Winchester, Tenn. 
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CHANGE POSTAL RULE. 


Affecting Plant Deliveries. 


The Post Office Department, Washing- 
ton, D. C., has issued a bulletin to post- 
masters throughout the country calling 
attention to amendments to the postal 
laws applicable to terminal inspection 
of plants and plant products. 


The bulletin points out amendments 
to paragraphs 1 (a), 2, and 4 (b), sec- 
tion 596, of the postal laws, with re- 
spect to treatment of parcels contain- 
ing plants and plant products addressed 
for delivery in states which have pro- 
vided for terminal inspection of these 
articles. 

The purpose of the amendment is to 
provide for the codperation of the Post 
Office Department in the enforcement 
of state plant quarantine laws and 
regulations pertaining to injurious 
pests. There is no change with respect 
to the submission for terminal inspec- 
tion of parcels containing plants and 
plant products subject to such inspec- 
tion under instructions heretofore is- 
sued by the department. 


State Quarantines to Govern. 


Under previous instructions to postal 
workers, delivery of the parcels is 
prohibited only in case they are found 
to be infected with injurious pests and 
are incapable of satisfactory disinfec- 
tion. Under the law amended, delivery 
of the parcels is also to be withheld 
if the plants or plant products were 
mailed in violation of a plant quaran- 
tine law or plant quarantine regula- 
tion of the state of destination per- 
taining to such injurious pests, accord- 
ing to Roy M. North, acting third as- 
sistant postmaster general. 

However, this is to be done only 
after the respective states have sub- 
mitted the information prescribed by 
the amended law and specific instruc- 
tions covering the subject are issued by 
the division of classification. 

Until this procedure is followed, 
there is no provision for observing the 
state quarantine laws or regulations, 
and postmasters should govern them- 
selves accordingly, says Mr. North. 
Postmasters will, of course, continue to 
enforce the plant quarantines and regu- 
lations of the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, provided by para- 
graph 1, section 595, he added. 





THREE NEW ROSE PATENTS. 


According to Rummler, Rummler & 
Woodworth, Chicago patent lawyers, 
new patents on roses were issued Octo- 
ber 13, as follows: 


No. 200. Rose. Josephine D. Brownell, Little 
Compton, R. I. A hardy hybrid of R. wichu 
raiana, climbing and repent rose plant, with hy- 
brid tea to rambler type of bloom cluster, char- 
acterized by its resistance to moderate subzero 
temperatures in association with its full-petaled, 
semihybrid tea type of bloom; its mild, pleasing 
fragrance; its notably dark, holly-like foliage, 
and its color in shades of grenadine red to 
yellow. 

No, 201. Rose. Domenico Aicardi, San Remo, 
Italy, assignor to Jackson & Perkins Co., Newark, 
N. ¥. A new and distinct variety of rose plant of 
a new strain, characterized by its unusual re- 
sistance te heat and drought, by its persistance 
of full production under climatic conditions ordi- 
narily causing dormancy and defoliation from 
heat and drought and by the color combination 


of its flowers. 

No. 202. Rose. Charles Mallerin, Varces, 
France, assignor to Jackson Perkins Co., 
Newark, N. ¥Y. A new and distinct variety of rose 
plant, characterized by its robust, healthy growth; 
its perfection of form, its profuse blooming habit 
am] the lasting yellow color, of uniform tint, of 
its blooms. 


ROCK GARDEN EXHIBITION. 


The American Rock Garden Society, 
with the Horticultural Society of New 
York codperating, will hold a rock gar- 
den exhibition in the American Museum 
of Natural History, New York, May 14 
to 16, 1937. Already entries have been 
received in the classes for 200 square 
feet and 100 square feet, as well as for 
miniature rock gardens, educational col- 
lections of plants, ete. The schedule 
may be obtained from the secretary of 
the society, Mrs. Dorothy E. Hansell, 
1270 Sixth avenue, New York. 

The fourth annual meeting of the 
American Rock Garden Society will 
take place the second day of the exhi- 
bition, May 15. The program will con- 
sist of the annual business meeting in 
the morning, followed by luncheon and 
a lecture in the afternoon. 

March 18, the fourth day of the Inter- 
national flower show, the American 
Rock Garden Society will hold its an- 
nual Juncheon in New York. 





BULLETINS RECEIVED. 


In a 64-page pamphlet, cireular 529, 
the New York state department of agri- 
eulture and markets has presented the 
interpretation of laws and regulations 
which govern the shipment or trans- 
portation of nursery stock, corrected 
up to August, 1936. This useful booklet 
summarizes the regulations covering the 
inspection, certification and transporta- 
tion of nursery stock in the United 
States, the various individual states 
and Canada. It is available to nurs- 
erymen and other shippers, for whose 
assistance it was prepared. 

“Amateur Flower Shows,” by A. F. 
Cooke and A. O. Rasmussen; circular 
No. 165, of the Pennsylvania State Col- 
lege, State College, Pa. A 24-page bul- 
letin giving details for staging amateur 
flower shows, with suggested rules, 
classes, ete. Dated February, 1936. 





THE Woodruff Nursery, Eugene, Ore., 
operated by Roy S. Woodruff, is com- 
pleting twenty-five years of business in 
Lane county, Ore. 

A conTRACT for seeding and planting 
work at the Columbia, Pa., post office 
has been awarded to Root’s Nurseries, 
Ine., Manheim, Pa. 
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CENSUS OF LANDSCAPERS. 


A census of landscape gardening ang 
tree surgery services, completed by the 
United States Department of Commere. 
October 22, lists 867 establishments ang 
totals their receipts at $9,070,000. 


The census describes this group ip 
the following language: “This classif. 
cation includes establishments engaged 
in landscape gardening and tree gyr. 
gery. Some of the establishments jp. 
cluded show receipts from the sale of 
such merchandise as shrubs and plants 
of various kinds. An establishment, to 
be included in this classification, must 
report more than fifty per cent of its 
total receipts from service sales. When 
more than fifty per cent of the total re. 
ceipts are from the sale of merchandise, 
the establishment is considered a nurs. 
ery and is omitted from this censys,” 

The report lists 846 active proprietors 
and firm members, who employed an 
average of 3,477 persons during 1935, 
Pay rolls, exclusive of compensation for 
proprietors and firm members of unin. 
eorporated businesses, amounted to $4. 
131,000. 





NEW BRECK FIRM. 


A new firm of Joseph Breck & Sons 
Corp., Boston, Mass., October 1, took 
over all assets and liabilities of the old 
corporation of the same name. The 
company was incorporated to deal in 
florists’ supplies, nursery stock, seeds, 
bulbs, agricultural hardware and fer. 
tilizers. The officers are Luther A, 
Breck, president and treasurer; Harold 
S. Ross, vice-president and clerk, and 
Chester D. Baldwin, assistant treasurer, 
Luther A. Breck, Russell O. Gardner, 
Charles E. Hatfield, Donald C. Jewett, 
Ralph Lowell, William M. Noble, Henry 
H. Pierce, Harold S. Ross, Eugene F. 
Skinner and P. J. Van Baarda are di- 
rectors. 





THE Kellogg Supply Co., Garden Grove, 
Cal., has opened a new nursery depart- 
ment, with Ralph Sheldon as manager. 


NEWTON E. AVERILL, formerly of the 
D. Hill Nursery Co., Dundee, IIL, with 
which he was associated for twenty-seven 
years, is now general manager of the 
Sherman Nursery Co., Charles City, Ia. 

















“PLEASE RECOMMEND.” 


Come to Twine Headquarters and get 
the RIGHT TWINE for your purpose at 
the lowest cost per 100 feet—Java, Sisal. 
Lathyarn, Cotton, Jute Wrapping and 
Tube Rope, etc. Send sample of what 
you are using, and let us recommend 
No obligation. 


FREE! 4s« for folder “Knots the 
* Sailors Use” with 8 pages, 
79 pictures. Shows how to tie almost 
any useful knot. Write today! 


Geo. B. Carpenter & Co. 


440 N. Wells St. Chicago 


LABELS 
FOR 
NURSERY MEN 


THE 
BENJAMIN CHASE 
COMPANY 
DERRY, N. H. 




















NURSERY TOOLS 


Nursery Spades, Kunde Knives and 
Pruning Shears, Budding and Grafting 
Supplies. Free 88-page Catalogue. 


A. M. LEONARD & SON 
Piqua - Ohio 











ELECTRIC PENCIL 
Burns Letters 

Into Wood Only 
Makes Permanent d 
Tags for Plants. Trees. 
Shrubs, Ete. 

EASY AS WRITING 
WITH A PENCIL 

Will not rub off. Will not 
wash off. Will not fade out 
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MILTON NURSERY CO. 


Milton, Oregon 
Fifty-eight Years Same Location 
MAPLES: Norway, Schwedler, Sugar, 
l-year whips and headed-branched 
specimens up to 2%-in. caliper. Also 
Globe Norway top-grafted for formal 

effects. 

Cut-leaf Weeping Birch, Paul's Scarlet 
Hawthorn and other Ornamental and 
Shade Trees. 

peony Officinalis Rubra F1.Pl.in quantity. 

Fruit Tree Seedlings in assortment. 

Chinese Elm Seedlings. Hardy Northern 
Strain Large supply at attractive 
prices 

Car lot accommodations for most eastern 
points. 

SEND US YOUR WANT LIST 





—_———— 





——— 


A. McGILL & SON 
FAIRVIEW, OREGON 
Wholesale Only 





Our usual line of quality nursevy 
stock, including Shade and Flower- 
ing Ornamental Trees and Spe- 
cialties, Fruit Tree Seedlings and 
Roses. 


Grown Right and Packed Right 


A card will bring our list of items 
that will make you some money. 











Latham and Chief 
RASPBERRIES 


“Mosaic-Free’’ Plants - Good Roots 
ANDREWS NURSERY 


Faribault Minn. 











Small Fruit Plants 


Evergreens — Shrubs 
Lining-out Stock 
Send for Complete Trade List 


SCARFF’S NURSERIES 


New Carlisle, O. 











CHINESE CHESTNUTS 
BLIGHT RESISTANT 
Seedlings for lining out 


J. Russell Smith 


Round Hill, Va. 


Box B 











WHOLESALE GROWERS 


of a complete line of Nursery Stock in- 
eluding Fruit Tree Seedlings. 


Lake’s Shenandoah Nurseries 


Shenandoah, Ia. 














B QUALITY LINING-OUT STOCK @ 


Seedlings and transplants of 19 varieties 
of evergreens. maples, nut trees and fancy 
shrubs for fall delivery 


MATHEWS-EGGERT NURSERY 
Wholesale Growers 


M2 Apple Ave., Nursery at 
Twin Lake, Mich. 








Muskegon, Mich. 





CATALOGUES RECEIVED. 


{In writing for a copy of any of the catalogues 
reviewed below, please mention that you saw it 
described in The American Nurseryman.] 

D. Hill Nursery Co., Dundee, Ill.—Wholesale 
price list for fall, 1936, and spring, 1937, offers 
lining-out and balled and burlapped stock of ever- 
green varieties, junipers being listed in greatest 
variety. Other evergreens include picea, pinus, 
taxus and thuja. Also offered is some deciduous 
stock. 


A. E. Wohlert, Narberth, Pa.—A single sheet 
offering oriental wisterias on one side and hardy 
clematis varieties on the other. Mr. Wohlert op- 
erates as The Garden Nurseries. 


T. Sakata & Co., Nishi-Hiranuma, Yokohama, 
Japan.—With only the names and prices in Eng- 
lish, this Japanese catalogue bears innumerable 
illustrations in black and white and a cover with 
peonies in natural colors. Two pages in color are 
also tipped in. Among the stock listed are flower 
and vegetable seeds, bulbous material, peonies, 
roses, ericas, strawberries, also tools. 


Herbst Bros., New York.—As agents for T. 
Sakata & Co., Yokohama, Japan, Herbst Bros. 
are distributing a catalogue listing the 1936 crop 
of seeds for the nursery. Included in the spe- 
cialties are Korean chestnut and Nikko fir. The 
stock includes seeds of fruit and economic plants, 
conifers, miscellaneous trees and shrubs, palms, 
lilies, irises, also perennials and alpines. All- 
Double petunias are said to be improved. There 
is a table of cultural notes. 


Bobbink & Atkins, Rutherford, N. J.—There 
are nineteen pages listing roses, a number of 
varieties being illustrated and many of them in 
color. The enumeration starts with novelties and 
recent roses; among them is Barcelona, shown on 
the cover in fine color work. There are offers of 
perennials and rock plants. Specialties are 
azaleas, rhododendrons and an upright Japanese 
yew. 

Overlook Nurseries, Crichton, Ala.—The pocket- 
size edition of the wholesale price list has an 
oriental gateway on the cover through which the 
reader seems to pass into a wealth of nursery 
stock, of which the specialties are azaleas, camel- 
lias and magnolias, although both coniferous and 
deciduous plants are also listed. 


Leach’s Nurseries, Riverton, N. J.—Included in 
“Pot-grown Azaleas for Forcing’’ is a table giving 
dates and temperatures for forcing the stock, the 
firm’s supply of these plants being 60,000. Be- 
sides price lists, there are cultural notes. 


Baker Bros. Nursery, Fort Worth, Tex.—The 
October wholesale price list contains eight pages 
printed by the planograph method. The stock is 
enumerated as evergreens (conifers), broad-leaved 
evergreens and shade trees, with coniferous ever- 
greens and broad-leaved evergreens under lining- 
out material. 

Theodore Payne, Ios Angeles, Cal.—With cov- 
ers in color, ‘“‘California Wild Flower Seeds,"’ 
contains a number of fine illustrations in black 
and white. The list is alphabetized botanically 
and gives also the common name of each variety. 
A separate folder lists cultivated flowers for fall 
and winter planting, also watsonia bulls. Twenty 
annual wild flowers of California of easy culture 
are tabulated on a single sheet, with notations 
as to culture. 


D. H. Snowberger, Payette, Ida.—Retail list of 
perennial and rockery plants, bulbs and shrubs, 
much of the stock being uative. There is a long 
list of such material of which seeds are available. 


Bolen Florist & Camellia Gardens, Lucedale, 
Miss.—Illustrated folder as a wholesale price list 
of camellias. Also listed are abelias, palms, mag- 
nolias and live oak. 


Chase Nursery Co., Chase, Ala.—‘‘The ‘Holding 
Our Own’ Issue’ of the Chase wholesale price 
list, fall, 1936. and spring. 1937. contains eightr- 
four pages listing. in good. clear type. a great 
assortment of nursery stock—deciduons shrubs, 
conifers, broad-leaved evergreens, vines. hedge 
plants and roses (including patented varieties)— 
and all manner of lining-out material. Nurs- 
ery supplies and tools are also handled. There 
are a number of photographs of plantings and of 
other views about the Chase holdings. 


Shenandoah Nurseries, Shenandoah, Ia.—Under 
date of October 1, the wholesale trade list offers 
fruit trees, grapevines, berries, fruit and forest 
tree seedlings, ornamental and shade trees, vines. 
hedge plants, evergreens, a number of roses of 
many types, including the patented varieties, and 
perennials, with emphasis on the new hybrid 
Korean chrvsanthemums. Some bulbous material 
is listed. The catalogue is indexed. 


Sherwood Nursery Co., Portland, Ore.—With an 
index spilling over onto an inside cover, the Sher- 
wood catalogue offers conifers, broad-leaved ever 
greens, deciduens shrubs and rock plants—all in 
one long enumeration, alphabetized. but not 
grouped as to type. Among the stock are such 
varied items as azaleas, sedums and thujas. 


Boyd Nursery Co., McMinnville, Tenn.—Severa’ 
photographs enliven the pages of the Bord whole- 
sale price list, in which are presented fruit trees, 
small berry plants, ornamental shade and forest 
trees, hardy flowering shrubs, evergreens (conif- 
erous and broad-leaved), vines, collected tree seed- 
lings and shrubs, collected roses, collected ferns 
and miscellaneous bulbs. 


Swedberg Nursery, Battle Lake, Minn.—A 
single printed sheet offering Chinese elms, other 
hardy trees and shrubs, including fruit stock, and 
perennials, The firm specializes in nursery stock 
for the north. 





WRITE 


for our 


WHOLESALE 
TRADE LIST 
giving 
descriptions and prices 
on our complete line of 


e EVERGREEN 
TREES and SHRUBS 


e CONIFERS and 


BROAD-LEAVED 
EVERGREENS 


@ FLOWERING SHRUBS 
Azaleas, Rhododendrons, etc. 
© LINING-OUT and 
BALLED STOCK 
Rooted Cuttings 


SHERWOOD 
NURSERY CO. 


141 S. E. 65th Ave. 
Portland, Ore. 











OREGON-GROWN 
ROSEBUSHES 
Send for List 


PETERSON & DERING, Inc. 
Wholesale Rose Growers 
SCAPPOOSE, OREGON 














ORENCO NURSERY CO. 


Oreneo, Oregon 
Wholesale Growers 


Fruit, Shade, Fiowering Ornamental 
Trees, Fruit-tree Seedlings, Roses, Etc. 
Very complete line o; quality stock 











PACIFIC COAST NURSERY 
1436 N. E. Second Ave. PORTLAND, ORE. 


Largest Fruit Tree Seedling Growers 
n America. 


We accept growing contracts for 3 to 5 years. 
Quality stock. References on request. 


john Holmason, Prop. 














GRAPEVINES, 

PEACH and SHADE TREES, 
BLACKBERRIES, 
SHRUBS 
WILLOWBEND NURSERY 
PERRY, OHIO 











HERBACKOUS AND 
TREE PEONIES 
Newest Hybrid Lilacs and other 
Specialties. Ask for price list. 
The Cottage Gardens 
Lansing. Mich. 




















Protect Your Stock » 
Against Future Drought with 


SKINNER OVERHEAD 


IRRIGATION 


40 years’ experience—your 
guarantee of satisfaction 
Overhead irrigation supplies 
now at greatly reduced prices 
Write for free literature 


Cc. W. SKINNER & CO. 








\ Newfield — New Jersey 








Overhead Irrigation 


It gives you year-round protec- 

tion against drought and frost. 
Costs little. Easy to in- 
stall. Send today for 
FREE BOOK, 


WHITESHOWERS, Inc. 
6457 Dubois St., Detroit, Mich. 


SPHAGNUM 
°° MOSS - 


Carlots or less, write 


WISCONSIN MOSS CO. 


Wisconsin Rapids, Wis. 

















Nursery and Florist 


SPHAGNUM MOSS 


New Crop. The largest size bales about 
6 cubic feet per bale. Wire or burlap 
bales. The oldest moss dealer in the 
state. Our reference—Dun & Bradstreet, 


Inc 
THE MOSS CO., MATHER, WIS. 











PRINTS, MAPS and FOLIOS 


PLATE BOOKS 


Process Color Printing Co. 
701 Searle Bidg., Rochester, N. Y. 











MANAGER WANTED 


Recently established, producing Nurs- 
ery in excellent location, Rocky Moun- 
tain region, now needs manager. State 
age, experience and references. Chance 
to become part owner if desired. A real 
opportunity. Address No. 45, c/o Ameri- 
can Nurseryman, 508 S. Dearborn S8St., 
Chicago, Ill. 











SITUATION WANTED 


Highly experienced landscape architect, salesman 
and retail nursery sales manager, desires position 
with reputable firm. Capable designer, estimator 
and superintendent Best of references. Com- 
plete knowledge of construction, interviewing and 
landscape materials. Salary or drawing account 
and percentage. W'Il be permanent and desires 
contract. Address No. 44, c/o American Nursery- 
man, 508 S. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 








CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 











Peach Seed, Tennessee Naturals, about 6000 
seeds to the bushel. Surplus October 12, 50 
bushels. Write for prices. 

Tennessee Nursery Co. 
Box 1, Cleveland, Tenn. 


Wanted to buy Tree Digger. Write No. 43, 
care American Nurseryman, 508 S. Dearborn 
St., Chicago, Ill 





NEW TEXAS ROSE PACKER. 


C. E. Wilson and Carroll W. Wilson, 
father and son, of C. E. Wilson & Co., 
Manchester, Conn., are in Jacksonville, 
Tex., preparatory to establishing a rose- 
packing establishment, which they ex- 
pect to have in operation within the 
next week or ten days. The business 
will be operated in a limited way this 
season, with prospects of substantial en- 
largement by next season. The concern 
expects to handle from 100,000 to 250,- 
000 rosebushes this season. 

Heretofore, roses have been shipped 
to eastern concerns for packing and 
distribution. The new enterprise pro- 
poses to pack and distribute them from 
Jacksonville. A number of local per- 
sons will be given employment several 
months each year during the rose- 
shipping season. 


Loss caused by the September floods at 
San Angelo, Tex., to the nursery oper- 
ated there for a quarter of a century 
by Adolph E. Mueller is estimated at 
$10,000. 


THREE new trucks of Bobbink & Atkins, 
Rutherford, N. J., outfitted with the 
latest in safety equipment, were the 
subject of a special illustrated write-up 
in a Rutherford newspaper recently. 


A NEW navel orange, Robertson Navel, 
originated in Riverside, Cal., was ex- 
hibited by the Armstrong Nurseries, 
Ontario, at the recent Bas Angeles 
county fair, along with other new 
fruits. 


FRIFFIN & HopGE, La Jolla, Cal., is the 
name of a new nursery establishment re- 
cently started at 7379 Fay avenue by 
James M. Griffin, for five years gardener 
at the Scripps Memorial hospital, and 
William M. Hodge. 


THe F. & F. Nurseries, Springfield, 
N. J., tied for first place, winning a 
gold medal, in the contest for the most 
attractive booth at the recent annual 
dahlia and fall flower show sponsored 
by the Union Garden Club at Union, 
N. J. 


W. H. BLANDING has severed connec- 
tions with the Blanding Nurseries, Santa 
Ana, Cal., in which he was in partnership 
with his brother, A. M. Blanding, for 
ten years, and is establishing a land- 
scaping business at his home, 1402 North 
Carnsey. 


Crow’s NURSERIES, Gilroy, Cal., man- 
aged by Harold Crow, have been under- 
going expansion and improvements. New 
headquarters, a showroom and a residence 
have been built and the nursery grounds 
expanded to eight acres, in addition to 
the larger rural grounds. 


THE greatest number of awards won by 
any one exhibitor in the Mineola, N. Y., 
fair fruit exhibition was given to 
Hart’s Nurseries, Lynbrook, whose ex- 
hibits were awarded twenty-three first 
prizes, including a $50 award for the 
best display of outdoor fruit. 


A NEw packing shed, 60x100 feet, is 
being constructed for the Texas Nurs- 
ery Co., Sherman, Tex. The old shed 
will be turned into a storage building. 
The propagation department, destroyed 
several months ago by fire, has been 
rebuilt and new heating equipment in- 
stalled. 
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INDEX 
TO 
ADVERTISERS 


Andrews Nursery 

Atkins & Durbrow, Inc. 
Barr Nurseries, B. F. 
Barteldes Seed Co. 
Blountville Nurseries, Inc. 
Bobbink & Atkins 

Burr & Co., C. R. 
Canterbury 

Carpenter & Co., Geo. G. 
Castle Chem. Co. 

Chase Bag Co. 

Chase Co., Benjamin 
Colorado Seed Co. 
Conigisky, B. F. 
Cottage Gardens 

D. & C. Hardy Plant Nursery 
Dixie Rose Nursery 
Egyptian Nurseries & Orchards Co. 
Elmer's Nurseries 
Eschrich's Nursery 
Evergreen Nursery Co. 
Forest Nursery Co. 
Garden Shop, Inc. 
Herbst Bros. 

Hill Nursery Co., D. 
Hobbs & Sons, C. M. 
Hogansville Nurseries 
Howard-Hickory Co. 
Jackson & Perkins Co. 
Jewell Nursery Co. 
Kallay Bros. Co. 
Kingsville Nurseries, Inc. 
Lang Rose Nursery 
Leonard & Son, A. M. 
Loewith, Inc., Julius 
Lovett, Lester C. 

Martin Co., Jos. F. 
Mathews-Eggert Nursery 
McFarland Publicity Service 
McGill & Son, A. 
Milton Nursery Co. 
Moss Co. 

Mount Arbor Nurseries 
Orenco Nursery Co. 
Pacific Coast Nursery 
Peterson & Dering, Inc. 
Princeton Nurseries 
Process Color Printing Co. 
Quality Merchandise Co. 
Robinson, E. D. 

Scarff's Nurseries 
Shenandoah Nurseries 
Sherwood Nursery Co. 
Skinner & Co., C. W. 
Smith, J. Russell 
Southern Nursery Co. 
Storrs & Harrison Co. 
Tennessee Nursery Co. 
Towson Nurseries 
Washington Nurseries 
Westminster Nursery Co. 
WhiteShowers, Inc. 
Willowbend Nursery 
Wilson & Co., Inc., C. E. 
Wisconsin Moss Co. 
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HEALTHY ROOT 
DEVELOPMENT 


you can get better results with Evergreens, 
Shrubs, and Perennials of all sorts, if they 
are planted in a properly conditioned soil. 


Dig in G.P.M. Peat Moss before you do any 

ting. It readily makes humus, keeps the 
soll well aerated at all times, and stores up 
moisture and plant food. It promotes vig- 
erous root growth and luxuriant top growth. 
G.P.M. Peat Moss comes in pressure packed 
pales to assure you more peat substance for 
your money. The “green” bale head dis- 
tinguishes it from inferior grades. Write te- 
day for quantity prices and free literature. 
Address Dept. AM-21. 


DEAT/2) MOSS 


ATKINS & DURBROW 
165-M John St., New York, N. Y. 


South Western Ave. 177 Milk Street 
= Chicago, tl. Boston, Mass. 








Up-to-date information 
on germinating 


TREE & SHRUB SEEDS 


Dr. L. C. Chadwick's articles on 
“Improved Practices 
in Propagation by Seed,” 
reprinted from American Nurseryman 
Price 25c (postpaid) 
HERBST BROTHERS 
92 Warren St. New York, N. Y. 
Write for free Tree and Shrub Seed 


Catalogue containing flower and vege- 
table seeds attractively priced. 











PROTECT 


TREES - SHRUBS 
against Rabbits 


with COPPER SOAP 
RODENT REPELLENT 


Easily applied — economical — effective. 
Single application lasts an entire year. 


Quart, $1.00 post paid—covers 50 trees; 
Gallon, $3.00; 5 gallons, $12.50. 


Write for detailed literature. 


Castle Chemical Co. 


Castle Rock, Minn. 





CHASE 
SAXOLIN 


DU PLEX 
CRINKLED 


WATERPROOF KRAFI 


Spiral Wrap 


For newly planted trees, Spiral 
Wrap in narrow width rolls 
helps your stock get off to a 
healthy growth. 


Serves as a protection against 
sun scald and insect attack. 


Provides security against the 
elements, severe frost and cold 
and the ravages of rabbits and 
other rodents. 


Adjusts itself automatically to the contour of the tree with velvety wrapping 
smoothness. Prevents loss of moisture. Surface sealed with sufficient porosity to 
admit air. 

Spiral Wrap gives complete coverage, perfect balance and flexibility . . . exerts 
an even pressure and permits expansion with the growth. 

For general nursery use, CD-375 Saxolin Duplex Crinkled Waterproof Kraft is 
supplied in convenient size rolls of 200 yards, all standard widths . . . 36”, 40”, 
48”, 54” and 60” or cut into sheets of desired size, which saves time and elim- 


inates waste. 
Write for Samples and Prices 


CHASE Bae Co. 


Department of Specialties * e Cleveland, Ohio 























WANTED!!! 


Lining-out evergreens: Junipers, Spiny 
Greek, Irish, Chinese Column, Pfitzer’s, Sab- 
ina, Andorra, Cannart Goldtip, Dundee 
Arbor-vites, Berckmans, Bonita, Pyramid- 
alis, Evergolden, Mayhew Retinispora, Cy- 
press. Magnolia, Nandina, American Holly 
Crape Myrtle, Red Barberry 

SURPLUS—Apple and Pear scions in leading 
varieties at $4.00 and up per 1000. Apple and 
Pear grafts made to order 


Egyptian Nursery & Orchard Co., Farina, Ill. 








PLATE BOOKS 


Business is coming back! 
You will need compact folders, plate 
books, etc., to help in your selling cam- 
Paign. Start using our colored photo- 
Staphs. Write for information. 
B. F. CONIGISKY 
urserymen’s Service 
211 Hamilton St. Peoria, Ml. 











The Modern Nursery 


A Guide to Plant Propagation, Culture and Handling 
By Alex Laurie and L. C. Chadwick 


Department of Horticulture, Ohio State University 


From their own experience in commercial nursery practice, from 
results of experiment and research, and from their wide acquaint- 
ance with modern nursery methods, Professors Laurie and Chad- 
wick have written this complete manual covering every branch of 
nursery practice 

The book provides complete reference for everyone concerned 
with the propagation of plants, giving full descriptions of all meth- 
ods and many tables which indicate at a glance the treatment to 
give any particular plant. It also discusses fully and completely 
tools, tillage, planting, transplanting, digging, grading, labeling, pest 
control, soils, fertilizers, storage, advertising, selling, and every other 
phase of nursery management. 


Photographs and drawings, many of well known commercial 
nurseries, illustrate the latest methods 


110 illustrations. 70 tables, 552 pages, waterproof fabrikoid binding 
Price, $5.00 cash 


American Nurseryman, 508 S. Dearborn St., Chicago 














Satisfactory 
Since 1867 


TREE SEEDS 


Evergreens and Deciduous 
from all sections of U. S., 
Asia and Europe. 


COLORADO-GROWN 
Chinese Elm Seedlings 


Ask for price list 


The Barteldes Seed Co. 


Denver, Colorado 




















We are collectors of 


ROCKY MOUNTAIN 
EVERGREEN TREE SEEDS 


Including: 
PICEA PUNGENS. Colorado Blue Spruce. 
PICEA ENGELMANNII. Engelmann’s Spruce. 
PICEA DOUGLASII. Douglas Fir. 
ABIES CONCOLOR. Colorado Silver Fir. 
PINUS PONDEROSA. Yellow Pine. 
JUNIPERUS SCOPULORUM. Silver Cedar. 


Please tell us about your wants. 
Our service will please you. 
Prices to the Trade are now ready. 


THE COLORADO SEED CO. 


1515 Champa St. Denver, Colo. 


318 West 47th St. 





















‘Automotive Tree Mover 


Can you move an 8-inch tree with a 6-foot ball from its place in your 
nursery, a distance of five miles and plant it on a job, at a total cost of not 
over $15.00? If not, you need this machine. 


We also have 500 feet, 16 mm. motion picture 
Free film, which we will loan against deposit to 
Cire cular interested firms, showing actual operations. 
Price J With Hand Winch - - $600.00 | F. o. b. 
rice — City, 


) With Power Winch - - 8750.00 | 


Manufactured by 


THE GARDEN SHOP, Inc. 


lo. 


Kansas City, Missouri 




















We offer subject unsold for 
immediate delivery: 


BLACK LOCUST SEED 
200 Ibs. 1935 crop 


JAPANESE PEAR SEED 


(Pyrus Serotina) 
100 Ibs. 1935 crop 


CHINESE PEAR SEED 


(Pyrus Ussuriensis) 
For further particulars apply to 
JULIUS LOEWITH, INC. 


120 East 16th Street 
New York, N. Y. 























“A friendly, efficient sales service” 


E. D. ROBINSON 
Sales Agent 


34 So. Elm St., Wallingford, Conn. 
P. 0. Box 285 
Representing 


Adams Nursery, Inc. - Bristol Nurseries, Inc. 
Barnes Brothers Nursery Co., Inc. 
North-Eastern Forestry Co., Inc. 

A. N. Pierson, Inc. 


See us for finest Hemiock and Taxus 


Post Office Box 675 





Catalogues for Nurserymen 


Direct Mail Advertising 


Written @ Pictured @ Printed 


An experienced staff of editors, 
copy-writers and designers give 
personal service to each account. 
We shall be glad to discuss catalogues 
or advertising, at your office or by 
mail—without obligation, certainly. 


McFarland Publicity Service 


Harrisburg, Pennsylvania 











AMERICAN NURSERYMAN 














